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Events of the Geek. 


We exhort our readers to vote to-day against all 
Coalition candidates. The Coalition is a Liz. Its leader 
- has sought to tie Liberals and Tories, Unionists and 
Home Rulers, conscriptionists and anti-conscriptionists, 
Protectionists and Free Traders, in a bond that binds 


them and leaves him free, obscures policy, and destroys 


all confidence in the faith and honor of public men. 
The Election, therefore, is a plébiscite—a vote for Mr. 
Lioyd George. But nobody trusts Mr. George. His 
Tory supporters read him one way, his tied Liberals 
another. The Labor Party, without which no Govern- 
ment can stand, distrusts him altogether. These 
contradictions destroy his Government before it is born. 
* * * 
Coalition is not only a public danger; 
scandal. The Election disfranchises the 
Army and insults it with the suggestion that 
the politician, not the soldier, won the war. 
It is intended to take all parties by surprise and 
give none of them time to organize and instruct their 
forces. it is therefore an act of violence and unreason, 


THE 
t @ a 


and its issue, having no ground in principle, must be | 


worthless. It is also one of deliberate perfidy. The 


electors are called on to consider the character of the | 


Peace, while the Press Bureau, in the name of the Prime 


Minister and the War Cabinet, instructs the newspapers 
not to discuss its terms or even to speculate on them. They 


will be settled before the meeting of Parliament. Should 
Parliament object, its voice will be drowned by a chorus 
of placemen and nominees. The war was the joint effort 
of the whole nation. It was also one of gigantic sacrifice. 


The election, on the contrary, is the self-regarding | 
Let the country see to it that it is also | 


act of one man. 


an unprofitable one. 
* * + 


Election has almost lost the peace. No Minister has ever 
sunk so low. His policy has been one “ramp” after 
another. He bas held himself up as the author of all our 
victories, and Mr. Asquith (who saved his career) as the 


contriver of all our defeats. He has not furnished the | the report lacked “corroboration.” 


| proceeded to trim the boat. 
statements of | 


so as to mislead | 


nation with one touch of fine feeling or one spur to good 
conduct. He has worded such 
policy as he has made 


| both parties and commit him to neither. 
| “starred” only two points, both leading to a peace not of 


' vote on it, it would determine the contest. 
| Conscription. 


He has 


reconciliation, but of exasperation and revenge—the 
trial of the Kaiser, who cannot be tried fairly, and the 
crushing of Germany by laying on her the 


| full cost of the war, which he puts at twenty- 
| four 


thousand millions. This he has coupled 
with the prudent reserve (much resented by the 


| Stunt Press) that she must not pay more than she 


possesses, and that she must not pay it in the only way 


| possible—i.e., by ‘“‘ dumping ’’ her goods on her creditors. 
| Not to be outdone, his colleague, Sir Eric Geddes, 


has suggested that Germany shall be squeezed like a 
lemon, and must be made to surrender to the Allies 
her gold, silver, jewels, libraries, and property, public 
and private. Thus the example of the private con- 
fiscation of property will be set to every Bolshevist 
in Europe; the Hun will be crushed under a Peace of 
Attila; and a Peace of Mr, Wilson, a Peace of the 
League, and a Peace of Reason and Honor, made 


| impossible. 


* * * 

Mr. GrorGe’s statesmanship finally crystallized in 
five points, which we reproduce as a curiosity in the 
literature of British politics. They run as follows :-— 

1. Punish the Kaiser. 

2. Make Germany pay. 

3. Get the soldier home as quickly as possible. 

4. Fair treatment to the returned soldiers and sailors. 

5. Better housing and better social conditions. 
Apparently the “ Times,’’ feeling that Mr. George was 
falling below the standard of Limehouse, thoughtfully 
picked him up again, and presented its readers with a 


| comparatively literate and entirely meaningless version 


of his appeal. Thus :— 


Trial of the Kaiser. 

Punishment of those responsible for atrocities. 

Fullest indemnities from Germany. 

Britain for the British, socially and industrially. 

Rehabilitation of those broken in the war. 

A happier country for all. 
This, we admit, is an ascent, but only from Eatanswill 
to Mr. Podsnap. 


* * * 

At the last moment an issue of vital eonsequence has 
arisen, and if it could be argued in the breathlessness of 
this forced election, and if the two or three million 
Britons who are vitally concerned had been allowed to 
That is 
Mr. George promptly faced it both 
ways. He first issued from his Whips’ Office an 
announcement declaring that the Government was going 
to the Conference to propose the abolition of compulsory 
service on the Continent. In other words, the freedom 


- ; ; | from forced service, which we, a Sea-Power, have always 
Ir Mr. George did not win the war, his conduct of the | enjoyed, was in future to depend on the willingness of 


Land-Powers like France and Italy to abjure it. But 
this was not enough. The “ Mornirg Post,’ jibbed 


| with violence at the proposed abolition of conscription, 


and the Georgian ‘Chronicle ’’ was ordered to say that 
Mr. George then 
The retention of con- 
scription, he said at Bristol, depended “entirely on the 
terms of the peace,’ and it could not be 
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abolished unless the European system of con- 
scription also came to an end. Furthermore, he declared 
that the Navy was a defensive weapon, not an offensive 
one, and that we did not mean to give it up. 
This setts THE British NATION INTO SLAVERY. 
For (a) the peace towards which Mr. George is 
making will be a bad peace, and (}) in face of it France 
and Italy will refuse to disarm, alleging our resolve to 
maintain our sea-power at its present standard. 
Europe, therefore, is ruined unless America intervenes 
to save her. 
* * * 

Mr. Lioyp GeorcE has now advanced a new thesis. 
Because the war-position to-day is different from that when 
he took office, everything is due to him. Post hoc ergo 
propter hoc, It is an elementary fallacy, but it is good 
enough to prove that Mr. Lloyd George won the war. 
“Valor,’’ he said at Leeds, “is in vain if there is dis- 
organization, lack of direction, absence of vision, no 
energy behind the armies.” This, of course, is perfectly 
true, and it is equally true that Mr. Lloyd George helped 
to win the war, as also did many a soldier now dead and 
forgotten. But Mr. George makes a show of proving his 
thesis. Germany, more powerful than ever in 1916, is 
beaten to-day, he says. Has he forgotten that five days 
after he became Prime Minister the Germans made the 
tacit admission of defeat on land by offering to conclude 
peace? Or are we to think that this was the panic that 
followed on the Georgian advent? Russia, he says, was 
tottering to her fall, but she did not in fact fall out of the 
war until fifteen months later. The truth is that both 
Russia and (less obviously) Germany were tottering to 
their fall; and if the latter was able to bring us to the 
most critical moment in the whole war this March, was 
this due to Mr. Asquith? Everyone knows to whom the 
crisis was due, and on Mr. George’s line of argument, it 
was himeelf. 

* * * 

Mr. Georce draws our attention to the submarine 
campaign and its achievements in 1916. We hear of how 
splendidly the Navy coped with that threat to the 
foundations of the Allied power. Again we are expected 
to infer that the Prime Minister did it. There is no 
objection to this sort of reasoning if Mr. George will also 
admit that the /osses due to the submarine in 1917 were 
enormously greater than in 1916. If he saved us from 
the peril, did he also create it? The fact is that never 
were the Allies in so much danger of having their vital 
communications cut as during last year. A few graphic 
phrases are devoted to the ‘ side-shows’’ which Mr. 
Asquith is supposed to have decried and his successor to 
have conducted to their brilliantly successful conclusion. 
Must we remind Mr, George that before he came into 
office General Maude had begun to close in upon Kut in 
that masterly series of operations which led to the 
capture of Baghdad? There had been disorganization ; 
but the reorganization was due to Mr. Asauith’s Govern- 
ment. Must we again remind our Alexander that before 
he took command the troops in Egypt were marching to 
the borders of Palestine? Was this also his work ? 

* * * 

Ir is mere effrontery for Mr. George to speak as he 
does of the Somme and the Western Front. The Somme 
is written off as a glorious failure. It led directly to the 
retreat in March, 1917. But the heavy drain of the abor- 
tive attack on Passchendaele Ridge led to no strategic 
retreat, but to the German advance of March, 1918. Let 
us admit at once that there was no inevitability about 
this sequence if Mr. George had only withheld his 
“ organization ’’ and “ direction,’’ curbed his “ vision ”’ 
and damped his “energy.’’ But the British Army had 
been so weakened that when Sir Douglas Haig was asked 
to take over forty miles more of the line and given only 
drafts (which forced him to take three battalions from 
his divisions), he knew that grave peril loomed ahead. 
Who was responsible? Mr. George’s boast of the 
possession of 300,000 men in this country is answer 
enough. Indeed, if we were not a hopelessly illogical 
people we should now be asking Mr. Lloyd George to 
explain his handling of the Army. At the Conference 
of March 26th Lord Milner was apparently empowered 





to agree to anything which promised to get the troops 
out of the critical position. He prudently agreed to the 
French demands ; but that they seemed our one hope of 
victory is due to the “ man who won the war.’’ 

* * * 

THE amazing contention is advanced that Mr. 
Asquith would have depleted Salonika and so made it 
impossible to win the war on the Danube! We seem 
to remember that Palestine was reinforced by Mr. George 
by the transference of two divisions from Salonika. It 
was not Mr. Asquith, then, who weakened this sector, 
but his successor. ‘‘ Austria fell when she found the 
back-door had been shattered by the Allied troops.’’ 
Into this stupendous suppressio veri it is superfluous to 
pry too closely. Why was the back-door shattered, one 
may ask? The reason is simply that with every shiver 
of the chief enemy, Germany, her Allies shivered too. 
She had saved them for four years, and then it had 
become clear she could not even save herself. We must 
remember that Ludendorff asked for an immediate 
armistice, and it is now stated that he had been in a 
state of “moral collapse’? for over a month. The 
desertion of Germany’s Allies was the normal instinct 
to abandon the vanquished, and the collapse of Bulgaria 
had a much slighter influence upon Austria than Foch’s 
first counter-stroke in July, or the American’s superb 
sacrifice at Chateau Thierry. Those were the blows 
under which the “back door’’ fell. Monastir was 
recaptured before Mr. Lloyd George took office. But 
this victory led to no collapse. Why? Because Germany 
was still strong enough to hold her own. 

* * 

One of the most telling points that have been made 
from Opposition platforms during the election is in 
criticism of the Government’s Russian policy. The men 
who have been in India for the last four years saw at 
last with the ending of the war against Germany the 
prospect of a speedy home-coming, and their early return 
was eagerly awaited by their relatives and friends in 
this country. Already, it is said that, instead of being 
allewed to return home, at least one regiment of 
volunteers for the war against Germany is being sent to 
Siberia to fight against Russia. This statement has been 
made on electoral platforms. If it is untrue, it should 
be promptly contradicted. The result of these reports 
is that the men themselves, and, still mere, their 
relatives at home, are full of resentment at what they 
regard as playing false with the volunteers of 1914. 
There is the strongest possible feeling in the country that 
the Russians ought to be allowed to manage their own 
affairs, and that British soldiers and the British people 
will not. allow the impulse of justice which led them to 
offer themselves for a war against militarism to be 
diverted into a war in favor of reaction and Tsardom. 

* * * 

On December 6th a serious collision took place in 
Berlin which may have a disastrous influence upon the 
further development of the revolution. A number of 
soldiers and sailors who had reached Berlin after the 
outbreak of the revolution and had therefore taken no 
part in the election of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils marched to the Chancellery and 
demanded that a National Assembly should be 
immediately summoned and the Executive Com- 
mittee no longer allowed to _ interfere with 
the Government. Finally, the leader declared 
Ebert elected the first President of the German 
Republic. Ebert replied, asking them to wait for the 
all-German congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils 
on December 16th, which would decide the earliest 
moment for the election of the National Assembly. He 
said that he could not accept the offer of the Presidency 
without consulting his colleagues in the Government, who 
alone could decide. The soldiers and sailors then 
marched away. A part of them, however, went off to 
the headquarters of the Executive Comm'ttee and arrested 
the officials. Meanwhile, in another part of Berlin, 
another group of soldiers who support Liebknecht were 
holding a meeting. The information was suddenly 
brought them that the Executive Committee had been 
arrested and Ebert proclaimed President. They 
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marched off to release the committee (which had 
already been released by Barth’s persuasions) and to 
hang Ebert. The two bodies of troops came into one- 
sided conflict, as the result of which about thirty of the 
Liebknecht soldiers were killed by machine-gun fire. 

* * * 


Ir is clear that the struggle was not one between the 
Government and the Extremists, but between two bodies 
seeking to gain control of the Government. The Govern- 
ment is evidently prepared to continue to work 
with the Executive Committee, though only as a pro- 
visional arrangement pending the convocation of 
a genuinely National Assembly. It agrees that 
the election must be postponed for some while, 
but only until it is certain that all the demobilised 
soldiers will be able to vote. It is therefore opposed 
to the demand of the Executive Committee that 
the election should be postponed for six months or a year. 
The Government itself obviously desires to take a 
moderate, middle line. 

% * * 

Bur in this, it has no organized support. 
To the right are the soldiers represented by those 
who offered Ebert the Presidency, and who wish to pre- 
cipitate the election to the National Assembly. In this 
they are, consciously or unconsciously, playing the hand 
of the reactionary bourgeoisie, for there seems no doubt 
that for another month at least it will be impossible 
for the soldiers to take part in an election arranged on a 
territorial basis. On the left are the Executive Com- 
mittee, which apparently aims at retaining its present 
power indefinitely, and the Liebknecht extremists, who, 
though already disproportionately represented on the 
Executive Committee, aim at gaining complete control 
and establishing a dictatorship. The danger of the con- 
flict is that the deaths will give fuel to the extremist 
agitation. Already Liebknecht is charging the Govern- 
ment with responsibility for them, and Ebert with having 
connived at the offer of the Presidency to himself. Asa 
set-off against any increase in the extremist agitation, 
there will be the constant stream of freshly arrived 
soldiers, who will, no doubt, be strong supporters of the 
Ebert-Haase Government. 

* * x 

THE separatist movement in the Rhine Province has 
apparently begun to take shape. Previous to the arrival 
of the British Army of Occupation in Cologne, a crowded 
meeting was held, on December 5th, under the leader- 
ship of the ex-Centrum deputies Trimborn and Barth, 
at which it was decided to proclaim as soon as possible 
an independent Republic of the Rhine and Westphalia 
under the German Empire. The Catholic inspiration of 
the movement appears clearly from the persons of the 
promoters. Trimborn is a semi-democratic member of 
the Centre Party. Within any Republic of the kind con- 
templated the Centre could count upon a secure majority, 
and would therefore be guaranteed against any anti- 
Clerical legislation such as Adolf Hoffmann, the new 
Prussian Minister of Education, would like to 
impose. Since a considerable portion of the territory 
of the proposed Republic is in the occupation of the 
Entente, the clerical plotters will be fairly secure against 
the opposition of the Socialists. British troops have 
already been engaged in restoring order in Cologne at 
the invitation of the Burgomaster. This would seem to 
involve the deposition of the Soldiers’ Council, which was 
previously in control. Nevertheless, urgent warning is 
necessary that Britain at least should not be involved in 
any attempt to support a separatist movement of this 
kind. No meeting in Cologne could possibly have 
authority to proclaim a Rhenish-Westphalian Republic 
within or without the German Empire. Though the 
Clericals are very strong in the Rhine provinces, and 
the Centre Party is at present in a majority, it is doubt- 
ful in the extreme whether in the event of an alliance 
between the Liberals and the Socialists, who are both 
probably against separation, their majority would re- 
main. On the other hand, it is possible that the basis of 
the movement may be an alliance between the Clericals 
and the great industrials to escape Socialist legislation, 
the former in matters of religious, the latter in matters 





of economic, privilege. In any case it is no concern of 
the Entente to interfere. 
* * * 

Count Karotyi has left Budapest for Paris, with 
plenty of matter for reflection on the journey. The 
integrity of Hungary is in a bad way. According to the 
Hungarian report, the subject nationalities are claiming 
and occupying a great deal more than the territory which 
properly belongs to them. But since, according to the 
Magyar theory, no land of the Crown of St. Stephen cam 
properly belong to any but Magyars, the injustice 
is probably less than the outcry. General Franchet 
d’Espérey has compelled the Hungarian troops to 
withdraw from the Slovak countries where they were 
opposing the Czech occupation, but it is not clear whether 
the Czechs have been allowed to occupy the whole of the 
twelve counties included in their extreme claim. If so, 
there is some justification for the Magyars’ protest, 
although they .can expect little sympathy in 
the retribution which has fallen upon them. No doubt 
the Rumanians and the Ruthenians have also staked out 
their claim. But it is still best to be suspicious of the 
Magyars, particularly when Karolyi is reported as 
putting forward the utterly impossible claim that with 
the exception of the South Slavs, no other nationality 
should be permitted to separate from Hungary, but 
should be guaranteed cultural autonomy within the 
kingdom. 

* * * 

THE question of the punishment of the Kaiser is 
soberly argued in an article in the “ Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung,’’ which is the first considered German opinion 
on the problem to reach this country. It fairly coincides 
with the best English opinion. It points out that a 
demand for the extradition of the Kaiser is impossible, 
because there is no offence for which he could be 
extradited. Moreover, the surrender of the Kaiser to 
the Entente by Holland will involve insuperable diffi- 
culties if the attempt is made to give any action against 
him a basis of legality. He would have to be tried for 
invented crimes, and special courts would have to be 
established for the judgment of these charges. This 
would be a violation of the universally accepted principle 
that actions are only punishable if the law against them 
was in existence before they were committed. The 
Entente would have to create a new law, a new procedure, 
and a new court of justice. The legal fiction must be 
put aside. The German paper assumes that the aim of 
the Entente is to put the Kaiser in a place where he can 
do no damage and be no danger to the world’s peace, 
and advises it to invoke the sanction only of its 
actual power. Obviously the “ Deutsche Allgemeine ” 
has not the faintest objection to seeing Wilhelm treated 
as Napoleon was treated. Nor would anybody who 
retains his reason. But its assumption that our only aim 
is to put the Kaiser out of harm’s way is incorrect. The 
people who cry for the Kaiser’s trial merely want his 
execution. 

* * * 

In a statement made on December 2nd, the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, M. Hymans, gave an interpretation 
of the recent speech from the Belgian throne, 
indicating the territorial demands which Belgium 
intends to put forward. In the main they are 
based on a rectification of the Treaty of 1839, by which, 
according to M. Hymans, Belgium was deprived of the 
principal portion of her provinces of Limburg and 
Luxemburg, and certain towns in the province of Liége, 
such as Malmédy, Montjoie, St. Vitus, and Eupen. 
Since the Act of 1839 itself constituted Belgium, it is a 
little difficult to follow the contention that it deprived 
Belgium of anything. The demand for the 
virtual incorporation of Luxemburg should be 
decided by the Luxemburgers themselves. Most probably 
they would be willing to join Belgium. The dynasty has 
become exceedingly unpopular during the war on 
account of its somewhat sycophantic attitude to the 
German invader. Further, M. Hymans declared that 
the King’s statement that the 1839 treaty was now a 
dead letter meant that Belgium would demand that 
Holland should renounce its monopoly of the Scheldt. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


—_—-+--——— 


THE POLICY OF THE PRESIDENT. 


“Every four years there springs from the vote, 
created by the whole people, a President over that 
great nation. I think the world offers no finer spectacle 
than this; it offers no higher dignity ; and there is no 
greater object of ambition on the political stage on 
which men are permitted to move You may point, if 
you will, to hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down 
through successive generations of the same family, to 
thrones based on proscription or conquest, to sceptres 
wielded over veteran legions and subject realms—but 
to my mind there is nothing more worthy of reverence 
and obedience, and nothing more sacred, than the 
authority of the freely chosen magistrate of a great 
and free people; and if there be on earth and amongst 
men any right divine to govern, surely it rests with a 
ruler so chosen and so appointed.”—-(John Bright, at, 
Rochdale, December 4th, 1861.) 


“The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no indem- 
nities for ourselves, no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the 
champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be 
satisfied when those rights have been made as secure as 
the faith and the freedom of nations can make them.’’— 
President Wilson’s message declaring war on Germany. 

“The idea of America is to serve humanity.’’— 
Address at the unveiling of Commodore Barry's statue. 


PresipENt Wison has arrived in Europe, and in a few 
days will be the guest of the King and of the British 
nation. It isa matter of the deepest consequence that the 
character of his mission should be understood. If that is 
perverted—still more, if its purpose is thwarted and made 
ineffectual—the consequences will be beyond all calcula- 
tion. What are the circumstances? America is the 
greatest nation the world has ever known, and the greatest 
democracy. It has been so ordered that this people 
should be the final determinant of the war. The 
chief military effort, indeed, was not America’s nor 
the main sustaining force. That glory is ours. Never- 
theless the Power which was the arm behind the arm of 
the Allies in their last thrust must be held to have 
furnished the moral and the material guarantee of 
victory. If on the ground of this inestimable service, 
America holds that she has saved civilization, we will not 
grudge her claim. But the point is that it was a service of 
absolute disinterestedness. The people of the United 
States did, indeed, feel that the progress of the war had 
made their neutrality impossible and had broken up their 
traditional policy of isolation. In the President’s words, 
Americans had become “ citizens of the world.’’ But 
their great spokesman never for one moment allowed them 
to forget that they were also its knights-errant. America 
did not come in merely to end this war. She came in to 
end all war, as war is understood in the European sense 
and on the European scale. Her alliance has never been 
with principalities and powers. Her oath of fidelity 
was to herself. If Europe adopts America’s peace-concep- 
tion, she is with Europe for its realization. On the other 
hand, if Europe, now in the hands of democracies or semi- 
democracies, ‘‘ reverts’’ to armaments, annexations, 
conscription, balances of power, secret treaties, punitive 
indemnities, and strategic frontiers, America, in the 
person of her great President, will wash her hands 
of European concerns, and shake the dust of European 
soil from her feet for ever. 

That is the issue. That is the case of President 
Wilson. Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay may have 
other views—we hope they have not. America will not 








be interested in them. Her President is not a Minister. 
He is a Sovereign. He has come to help, not to chaffer. 
His clients are not Courts or Ministries. They are the 
suffering, the menaced, peoples of the Old World. Some 
of us think they are not in particularly good hands. 
Certainly they know nothing, and in this country are 
forbidden to know anything, of the peace which is being 
fashioned for them. So far as they can see, the President 
is the only ruler who, from the beginning of the war, has 
consistently laid down any moral doctrine concerning it, 
or has sought to construct a settlement consistent with the 
good, not of one nation or one set of nations, but of all. 
This design is in full harmony with the spirit of the 
political evangelism of America. She is still intent on 
avoiding entangling alliances for herself. But a negative 
aim no longer satisfies her. She now hopes to “ disen- 
tangle’’ Europe, to infect her peoples with her own 
enthusiasm for peace, justice, “ self-determination,”’ 
self-governing democracy. In this sense Mr. Wilson 
regards himself as a trustee, and this moral relation- 
ship, which gives him peculiar power, also carries with it a 
special responsibility. He is responsible to America for 
American ideas; he is responsible to Europe for their 
faithful presentation to its rulers. 

What are those ideas? They are presented in the 
series of addresses and papers, collected under the head- 
ing, “ President Wilson’s Foreign policy.’’* Here is the 
message of the President. It is necessary to say one word 
as to the credentials of the messenger. ‘‘ Before every- 
thing else,’’ says Mr. Wilson, “I love America.’’ The 
President might have gone further still. In her strength 
and her weakness, Mr. Wilson 7s modern America. As 
he brought her into the war a united nation, so will he 
take her to the Peace Conference, or take her out of it. 
Nor will foreign criticism and opposition qualify his 
representative character, or shake his hold on the soul 
of American statesmanship. 

Shall we, therefore, have reason to quarrel with his 
intervention, authoritative as it surely is? No. In a 
material sense, the President is not come to “ intervene ”’ 
at all. He will not, as the “ Round Table’’ suggests, 
institute an American protectorate of Turkey. He will 
not constitute a Court for the hanging of the Kaiser, or 
detain an American army for the indefinite occupation of 
Germany and Austria. He will not make America the 
bailiff for victorious Europe,t on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
theory that war is a litigation in which the loser pays the 
winner's costs. If Europe wants these things, she must 
do them for herself. America’s part, if 
we rightly interpret the President’s speeches, will be 
ameliorative, but not punitory. She maintains the 
European exchanges; she holds a great part of the 
European debt. She will continue these good offices. But 
the only other arrangements she will sanction will be 
those which, in the President’s view, “ will tend to secure 
the future peace of the world and the future welfare and 
happiness of its peoples,’’ under democratic forms of 
Government. She will consent to changes of territory, 
and only those, which give their populations a “ fair 
chance of life and liberty,’ and are made with their 
consent. Seeking “ no advantage or selfish object ’’ for 
herself, she will admit none for her associates in aris. 
Having declared herself the “sincere friend of the 
German people,’’ and having rid them of the autocracy, 
as no “ fit partner in a League of Honor,’’ she will set 
no further bar to the “ early establishment ” of relations 
of “mutual advantage.’ In other words, she is 
prepared to give democratic Germany her seat 





* Oxford University Press (American Branch), 1918. 
_ +“ No indemnities must be insisted on except those that con- 
stitute payment for manifest wrong done.” 
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at the League of Nations. She will not boy- 
cott or penalize German goods, or refuse to feed 
German furnaces or factories, or place the German 
Republic under tribute to the Entente. A 
period of service she will, we imagine, consent to; the 
President is no sentimentalist, and it is in the letter and 
the spirit of his bond that a war-aggressor should 
pay for war-damage. But she will be no party to 
the illicit re-distribution of power on a military basis or 
to the destruction of industrial Germany by indemnities. 
The secret treaties America has never endorsed. Her 
President refuses assent to any second series of private 
re-assurances. From the moment when peace negotiations 
open, all must be above-board.* She will require an Allied 
evacuation of Russian territory.+ She will want to give 
a Constitution to the colored colonists. She will not 
consent to divide with us the future government of the 
world through a joint exercise of permanent sea-power, 
and she will have nothing to do with Conscription. 
And generally, she will call for a peace which starts on a 
basis of internationalism. It will not be enough 
for Europe to say that some day she will try to think 
internationally. She will have to act internationally 
right away. 

This we believe to be America’s policy. It takes 
nothing out of Europe, not an inch of soil, nor a vestige or 
symbol of power ; it will leave there only her dead soldiers, 
slain for liberty, her debts (which she will forgive) and her 
good-will. We call that a magnificent offering. Shall 
Britain reject it? Or France? Ifso, why? To drag their 
chains back into the Hell of war? Who will follow 
such leadership? Not the artizans of Europe, nor her 
farm-laborers, nor her merchants, nor the soldiers of her 
war, nor the mothers and fathers that are and are to be. 
One thing is certain. If President Wilson’s counsel is re- 
jected, nothing can avert a universal revolution. America 
would sit apart from that convulsion, having striven to 
avert it, and her world would become the only refuge left 
for men and women who put freedom before every other 
gitt of life. But there is no need to despair of our own 
society. We need only accept her good offices and 
rebuild it. 


CONSCRIPTION OR PEACE ? 


Tue great lesson which the war has taught us is that the 
majority of mankind lack imagination. If they had 
had enough of it or had used what they possessed, 
the war could not have been begun. If under the 
pressure of the terrible event itself the rusted 
faculty had been burnished, the war could not have 
continued. The war was begun, was continued, and has 
ended. We now know that it is all over with civilization 
if it is to be safeguarded only by the imagination of 
mankind. The service that imagination should have done 
must be performed by actual experience. Instead of a 
national imagination Britain has to rely on the 
experience of a section of the nation. It is the soldiers 
who should supply the place of our imagination. 7h 
soldiers are not to he consulted, 

Since even our vicarious imagination is thus to be 
shelved, the opportunity of making the vital issues of 
this crucial moment in human history real to mankind 
at large and the British public in particular are 
small. The vital issues are predominantly ideal 
issues. They can be apprehended only by the 


*“ It will be our work and purpose that the processes of peace 
when they are begun, shall be absolutely open and that they shall 
involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings of any 
kind.”—Address on the Conditions of Peace. i 


t The President's sixth poini. 
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imagination. The material attraction of ‘“ making the 
Hun pay’ can be withstood only by an imaginative 
realization of the inevitable consequences of the attempt 
to place a great nation under the yoke of 
economic slavery. Even if the leaders of the people were 
working with single-hearted devotion to the task of 
enlightening the people‘ and making such realization 
possible, they could not do it. There is no time. And 
Mr. George, so far from making any effort to enlighten 
the people, is straining every nerve to make 
enlightenment impossible. He has taken good care that 
there shall be no time. 

Therefore it is the more urgent and necessary that 
so far as is yet possible the public attention should be 
concentrated upon the concrete and immediate conse- 
quences which are involved in the ideal issues. They may 
be smaller than the ideal issues; but they are nearer. 
They do not demand imagination to be apprehended. 
Yet if they are won, everything may be won. They are 
the material keys to the ideal castle. Of these the chief 
is the question of conscription. In and for itself it exists 
on the same plane as “making the Hun pay.’’ The 
abolition of conscription is as desirable to the ordinary 
man as the receipt of imaginary German millions, and is 
as fervently desired by him. Mr. Lloyd George knows it, 
But he also knows that he cannot offer both desirables at 
the same time. Of course, if he were an honest man, he 
would welcome the incompatibility of the two material 
advantages as a God-given weapon of defence against 
those “ stunt-hunters ’’ whom for one moment he found 
the courage to denounce. He would say, with the fold of 
his toga gathered in his hand, like the Roman senator 
of old: “I bring you indemnities and conscription or no 
indemnities and no conscription. Which will you have? ”’ 
That would be his action if Mr. George were honest. 
But Mr. George is something different. His toga 
is a cornucopia, overflowing with contradictory desir- 
ables. But still, even he has not the assurance to offer 
conscription and no conscription in the same hand. But 
he is an expert coujurer. So he waves his wand, utters 
some syllables which sound like no conscription, says very 
loud : ““ We will make the Hun pay to the utmost limit of 
his capacity,’’ and waits for the universal applause. 

The applause is hesitating and fitful. The demi- 
semi-official announcement that “the Government will 
go to the Peace Conference with the definite intention 
of proposing the abolition of compulsory military 
service throughout ’’ is not quite the same thing as 
the master’s epse drrit that there will be no conscription. 
In the first place Mr. George did not say it, and has in 
reality, taken extreme care to say nothing. The 
demi-semi-official oracle pledges him to nothing. Even 
his own press organ has to admit that official confirmation 
is lacking to it. But even if he pronounced those words 
with his own lips, and amid a cloud of witnesses, still 
they would pledge him to nothing. The Government 
might, in fact, propose the abolition of compulsory mili- 
tary service throughout Europe at the Peace Conference. 
What if the other Powers, especially the two military 
Powers in the Alliance, France and Italy, should say 
‘“ No’’? What are the chances of their saying “ Yes’’? 

We will not commit ourselves to saying that the 
chances of our Continental Allies consenting to the 
abolition of compulsory military service are small, 
because that might be taken to imply that they are less 
anti-militarist than we, and that they are less concerned 
with developing military into moral victory. There is no 
real evidence of this. The impartial observer would be 
bound to admit that the lack of concern with moral 
victory is apparently about the same in England and on 
the Continent, at least in so far as the Governments at 
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vresent in power are concerned. Moreover, it is well 
xnown that for internal reasons France prefers a short- 
term compulsory service to voluntary enlistment. What 
one can say is that the chances of their consenting to any 
such proposal as that ascribed to the British Government 
by Mr. George’s Press agency are perceptibly diminished 
by the manner in which the proposal is made public. 
What is the Allied politician on the Continent to make 
of the simultaneous publication of an unofficial pro- 
nouncement of this kind, and of the determination to 
retain her naval supremacy, voiced by Mr. Churchill, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Prime Minister? 
If Britain can claim naval hegemony, France can claim 
military hegemony. If the mastery of the seas is vital 
to England, the mastery of the Continent is vital to 
France. The Continental politician doubtless does 
Britain the honor of supposing us neither so disin- 
genuous nor so stupid as to put forward the proposal for 
military disarmament, without the simultaneous offer of 
naval disarmament. The proposal is bound to appear 
either a vote-catching device with no substance in it, or a 
clumsy attempt to put the odium of the decision of a 
purely internal British question upon our Continental 
Allies. 

If the British Government desires to abolish con- 
scription, it has merely to declare that rv will do so. 
Nothing stands in the way, except the expectation of a 
similar war in the future, or the desire to inflict an 
impossible punishment upon Germany in the present. 
If the former cause is operative, then it is confessed that 
not only has this not been a war to end wars, but it has 
If the latter, the English 
workman will have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
will be insured by three years in barracks against the 
unemployment which will inevitably follow the exaction 
of a punitive indemnity in gocds from Germany. But 
the idea of the retention of conscription in Britain is 
utterly fantastic to the sober mind. Yet why does Mr. 
George hesitate to declare that it will be abolished? Why 
does he deliberately avoid such a declaration? The 
answer which cannot fail to suggest itself is that he 
himself contemplates a peace that must be main- 
tained by an two million Britishers in 
addition to a supreme British fleet. Or, in addition, 
a monster Franco-British expedition to Russia on behalf 
of Franco-British capital. 


been a war to make them. 


army of 


The abolition of conscription in Britain is not and 
must not be made directly dependent upon the success of 
a proposal for the universal abolition of compulsory mili- 
tary service. It is a question apart, about which no 
difficulty exists. The suggestion that conscription in 
Britain is on the same level as conscription in the conti- 
nental countries is as preposterous as the implication 
that by abolishing conscription Britain has made her 
sacrifice towards the abolition of conscription through- 
out the world. 
voluntary 
agreement with America 
the achievement of a 
throughout the world. 


That sacrifice is only to be made by the 


readjustment of our naval position in 

Two things are necessary to 
measure of disarmament 
We must declare that we are 
prepared for such a readjustment of our naval position ; 
and the peace-settlement in Europe must be such that 
it contains within itself the guarantee of its own dura 


tion. 


real 


The first is the sacrifice which we must make in 
order to be in a position to propose any general disarma- 
ment to the Continental the second is the 
necessary condition of their being able to accept the 
proposal. 


nations; 


The connection between the abolition of con- 
scription in Britain and its abolition on the Continent 


is therefore only indirect. The abolition of conscription 


in Britain would be to some extent an indication that 





we did not intend to impose economic slavery upon 
Germany, and to that extent a moral guarantee of a peace 
settlement sufficiently just that it would be to the interest 
of no nation to disturb it. 

Therefore the vital question, apart from which all the 
other issues take on an air of unreality, is the nature of 
the Peace. Peace cannot come through abolition of con- 
scription alone. It must come through naval no less than 
military disarmament. No one can doubt that a most 
deliberate and persistent effort will be made to 
bring into existence a settlement which would be 
a parody of the word. If the schemes of the 
British and Continental might-politicians are realized, 
America will undoubtedly withdraw into her isola- 
tion. It will be impossible for Britain, inplicated 
as she will be in the Peace, to follow the American 
example. We shall be involved in the task of main- 
taining a Peace that is no peace on the Continent of 
Europe. Conscription will not be abolished. On the 
other hand, America will go her own way in naval arma- 
ments, and we shall be engaged in a ruinous competition 
in which in the long run we are bound to lose. We 
cannot run with the American hounds and run with the 
Continental hare. Tue Basis or THE WorLp’s Peace 
MUST BE AN ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING. To make 
that possible we must learn, what we have already for- 
gotten, that it is our real calling to be comparatively 
disinterested arbiters in Europe, whose aim is its peace. 


THE PRICE OF OUR RATLWAYS. 

Ix a manner thoroughly characteristic of the time we live 
in, the announcement of the Government's decision to 
nationalize our railways was jerked out from Mr. 
Churchill by a chance heckler at an election meeting. 
Nobody could have felt surprise at the decision. Long 
before the war it was evident that the highways of the 
nation could no longer be left to private enterprise, 
which had ceased to be genuinely competitive. Neither 
could it be governed in the public interest by the 
regulations of the Board of Trade. The necessary war- 
control of the last four years, by its enforced unification 
of working, its enormous increase in the wages-bill, and 
its guarantee of pre-war profits, made an early measure of 
nationalization certain. It is not possible to revert to 
pre-war conditions, even if it were advisable. Before the 
war there was a strong demand for nationalization on the 
part of labor, large sections of the business world, and a 
growing number of railway shareholders. Now the 
demand is virtually unanimous, except for a handful of 
laissez-faire purists, who regard every enlargement of 
State functions as bad business and worse politics, and 
who would apparently prefer a private to a_ public 
monopoly. The recent conversion of railway shareholders 
has been wholesale. They look to the public exchequer 
and the taxpayer to secure their property against the 
inroads made by labor with the consent and assistance of 
the Government, and have made up their minds that a 
handsome Government security will be better for them 
than the precarious ownership of railway shares. 

Now, long convinced of the desirability of this large 
step in State Socialism, we have always urged the 
necessity of a close public scrutiny into the conditions 
under which the national acquisition of the railways 
should take place. The Government ought not to decide to 
buy the railways before Parliament has had ample oppor- 
tunity to consider the terms of purchase. Not merely the 
question of the railways is involved. Other schemes of 
nationalization are inevitable in the early future. Under 
them large amounts of public money must be paid for the 
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purchase of private properties and interests—ia land, 
mines, public-houses, and other valuable assets. Unless 
we embark upon this business with strong safeguards 
against a policy of plunder, we are lost. The strongly- 
organized private interests, commanding, as the railways 
do, powerful advocacy in both Houses of Parliament, will 
do their utmost to fasten upon the public ruinously high 
terms of purchase and of compensation. The first safe- 
guard of the people is to insist that before any decision to 
purchase is announced, the various bases of valuation 
shall be examined, and the results placed before Parlia- 
ment in such a form as to enable it to strike a fair bargain. 
When, some years ago, Switzerland decided to consider 
nationalizing its railways, it first passed a Valuation Act, 
and then proceeded to an Act empowering the Federal 
Government to acquire the properties. 

We strongly urge reformers not to be rushed into a 
scheme prepared by and foisted upon them by the 
railway interests. The danger is obvious. For, however 
the elections go, it is certain that the coming House 
of Commons will contain a powerful and probably 
predominant body of big business men and their lawyers, 
frightened about the labor situation and “ confiscatory ” 
taxation, and eager to secure themselves and their pro- 
perty under the egis of the State. They will use their 
short-lived control of the State to sell out upon profitable 
terms arranged by themselves and their friendly Govern- 
ment. The railways will be the first and test case. Their 
history is replete with waste, corruption, and extrava- 
gance. Of the original capital, a large proportion was 
consumed on enormous prices for land and the legal and 
other expenses of Parliamentary Acts. Again, of the 
1,300 millions odd railway capital in 1913, at least 200 
millions was “ water,” the chief object and result of which 
was to conceal from the public the real earnings of the 
paid-up capital. The handsome fees of hundreds of 
useless and ignorant directors helped to swell the expenses 
of a system which, in spite of all the criticism to which it 
was Subjected, never made any serious attempt to put itself 
upon a sound modern basis either of material,technique, or 
accountancy. The handling of freight traffic up to the 
present day remains a monument of wastefulness. The 
sweating wages, long hours of labor, and other labor 
conditions before the war, were defended on the grounds 
that the low net earnings could not bear the cost of decent 
treatment of the workers. 

When the strike of 1911 was settled by the interven- 
tion of the Government, and a publicly enforced rise of 
wages took place, the railway shareholders felt they had 
the game in their hands. They intended to make the 
public pay for the better conditions which 
they were obliged to concede. A good deal of the cost 
they were encouraged by the Government to put on 
freights and fares, on the naive theory propounded by 
Mr. George: “ We are simply giving the railway com- 
panies a right which is now extended to every business 
man in the country. If there is a great settlement 
between colliery owners and their employees, or great 
cotton epinners, or in any other industry which involves 
a heavy increase in the labor bill, they pass it on, and 
they are entitled to pass it on.’’ In other words, where 
decent conditions for labor are imposed upon employers, 
they are “entitled’’ to take it out of the consumer! 
Hence the Government promises to the railways to recoup 
themselves by raising rates. 

But now they are to have another longer pull upon 
the public purse, by looting the taxpayer in the terms of 
purchase. It may seem that we assume gratuitously that 
the Government will make a bad bargain for the public. 
We do assume it, and what is more significant, the 





investing classes assume it, as the rise in railway stocks, 
caused by Mr. Churchill’s announcement, amply testifies. 
Unless we are mistaken there will be an attemipt to get 
something like the terms of Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1844, 
giving the State power to acquire railways constructed 
after that date accepted as a basis of purchase. “ The 
purchase price to be paid to such company shall be 
twenty-five times the average annual profit during the 
three years preceding the date of the giving of the afore- 
said notice ’—/.e., three months’ notice. Any such pro- 
posal would, of course, be a monstrous one in view of the 
actual business prospects of our railways. Even if no war 
had occurred, our railways were a wasting asset. Apart 
from the legitimate demands of labor, the expenses of 
electrification and of a completely new equipment of 
rolling stock, for which no financial preparation had been 
made, loomed in the near future, while the growing 
competition of rapid road traffic, to say nothing of the 
possibility of the air, threatened to cut heavily into their 
business. 

There is, of course, another mode of valuation, fairer 
than this preposterous proposal of twenty-five years’ 
purchase—namely, to buy out the companies upon some 
average of the market prices of their stocks and shares, 
taken during recent pre-war years. But even this 
method would not properly represent the real 
present value of the assets. It would include large 
elements of value due to the expectation of being able to 
strike a good bargain with the State. Nationalization 
before the war was an early probability and was certainly 
reflected in the market values of the years in question. 
In our opinion the proper valuation would be upon the 
basis of so many years’ net earnings on the hypothesis 
that the railways were restored to the pre-war situation, 
with an allowance for the compulsory rise of labor 
costs imposed by the Government. 

For it is evident that if the Government choose now 
simply to hand back the railways to the companies, leav- 
ing them to make their own bargains with labor, they could 
not pay their way. If strict justice were done to their 
past defects of finance, mismanagement, and sweating of 
labor, the shareholders would get little or nothing for 
their property. But because there is no disposition to 
press upon innocent shareholders so hard a measure 
of responsibility for a bad past, that is no reason 
for allowing big railway men in the House and 
country so to “fix it up’’ with the Government as to 
hand over heavy loot extorted from the taxpayer. That 
would he to establish a precedent which every other 
business interest would use for its own enrichment. 





THE MEANING OF “COALITION.” 


Mr. Barnes, the ex-Labor member of the War Cabinet, 
is so honest a man that there is often in his utterances 
a pleasant note of revelation. To such a revelation did 
he invite his constituents at Gorbals a week ago when he 
said that he was glad to see that the railways were to be 
nationalized. Surely this is quite the most extra- 
ordinary phrase that ever fell from the lips of a Cabinet 
Minister. Mr. Churchill had impulsively told a Dundee 
heckler that the Government had decided to nationalize 
the railways. Whether Mr. Churchill had any right to 
state this on the Government’s authority or not may be 
an open question—that is not our point. The point is 
that Mr. Barnes, although a member of the War Cabinet, 
apparently got his first intimation of the Government’s 
intention from Mr. Churchill’s speech, and was not in 
the least surprised that such an announcement should 
be made without consulting him. 

This is an eloquent revelation of the real position 
which a Labor representative holds when he enters into 
a reactionary Coalition. He plays no part in the effec- 
tive determination of policy. He is only glad or sorry 
according as the Government’s decisions are such as he 
likes or dislikes. The real seat of power is far removed 
trom him and from the full session of the War Cabinet. 
His presence is just a convenience in administration : the 
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vital decisions are taken in consultation with the 
reactionary interests upon which his colleagues and their 
Coalition ultimately depend. In fact, a Coalition of 
opposite opinions can only work at all, or avoid total 
stagnation, if the opposing elements in it are virtually 
excluded from control. Under present conditions, and 
with a Coalition such as that which is led by Mr. George, 
the element excluded from power is inevitably—Labor. 

Mr. Barnes has unwittingly paid the finest possible 
tribute to Labor’s good sense in leaving the Coalition 
and deciding to act with complete independence. Labor 
in Coalition does not mean Labor with an effective voice 
in the forming of policy. It means Labor chained up 
and muzzled. Only Labor in political independence, 
with full power of criticism and opposition, can exercise 
an effective influence on Reconstruction. 

How important it is that Labor should exert a 
political influence commensurate with its economic power 
we are only now beginning to realize. In relation to 
economic problems, Parliament is, under present condi- 
tions, the expression of economic forces, and the consti- 


tutional outlet for many economic claims and aspirations.° 


It is of vital importance that it should be a true expres- 
sion of them. This it can only be if Labor is strongly 
and independently represented in it. A misrepresenta- 
tive Parliament will not be able to ignore the forces 
which are unrepresented or under-represented in it, and 
will be forced by strikes and industrial upheavals into 
the making of bargains with bodies outside Parliament. 

That is what has been happening more and more 
in recent years both before and during the war. The 
small Labor Party in the House of Commons has been 
a ridiculous under-representation of Labor’s strength in 
the country. The result has been that, when it has been 
desired to press a measure directly affecting the working 
class, it has been necessary to ignore the balance of forces 
in Parliament, and to strike a bargain with the forces 
outside. This has been true, not only of Labor, but also 
to a great extent of Capital. It will continue to be true 
in proportion as Parliament continues to be unrepre- 
sentative of the economic forces outside. 

Of course, it may be said that Parliament ought 
not to represent interests or forces, but the collective 
will of the nation. In theory, this is true; and we may 
hope that some day it will be no less true in practice. 
But it is not, and cannot be true to-day. More and 
more, in the nation to-day, power is coming to rest in 
the hands of great and conflicting interests, and he who 
holds that Parliament can ignore these interests has no 
right to complain if, in doing so, Parliament loses its 
sovereignty. 

The Coalition, stripped of its political trappings, is, 
in fact, a Coalition of interests. It represents the union 
of Tory landlordism with Big Business-—with the highly 
concentrated and syndicated form of capitalist enterprise 
which the war has so hugely developed. It is not a 
“Tory ’’ Coalition, in the sense in which Toryism is 
merely a political creed. Its bond of union is economic 
and practical. 

On certain terms, this Coalition of interests was 
prepared to make a bid for the inclusion of Labor. It 
was prepared to offer to Labor, in return for the laying 
down of “ restrictions,’ certain measures of social reform 
on the Bismarckian model—reforms which would not 
hurt, and might help, the vested interests which it repre- 
sents. But it was not prepared to offer Labor any real 
or effective control over policy, because it realized that, 
if Labor shared really in control, the agreement of 
interests on which its Coalition was based would inevit- 
ably break down. It was quite prepared to have a 
Labor man in the War Cabinet ; but it would choose its 
man, and it would take its vital decisions on questions of 
policy behind his back. In fact, the Coalition attitude 
to Labor is at best one of paternalism ; it will do certain 
things for the workers, but it does not mean to let the 
workers do things for themselves. 

In face of this attitude of the Coalition, what is 
the temper of Labor itself? Labor’s demand is 
essentially a demand for control, and can be nothing 
else. The time has gone by for offering panem et 
circenses; Labor has at last awakened itself to a sense 





of its own power, and is groping for the handle of the 
political machine. Fortunate, indeed, it is for the 
nation that this is so; for the coming of Labor to full 
political self-expression offers the best chance of progress 
along constitutional lines. 

Industrially, the predominant characteristic of the 
trade union movement to-day lies in its struggle to 
secure industrial control. The Whitley reports were a 
clear recognition of this demand, as well as an attempt 
to divert it into safe channels. The Labor demands go 
beyond the Whitley reports. The railwaymen are 
demanding an equal share in the management of all 
railways, and similar claims are coming thick and fast 
from the workers in other industries. These demands 
are not necessarily, or in the great majority of cases, 
revolutionary. They can be met by concessions, such 
as the Whitley Reports suggest, if the concessions are 
concessions of real control, and not merely examples of 
panem et curcenses. 

In politics, the position is essentially the same. 
Labor’s demand is rot so much a demand for reforms 
as a demand for power. Reforms are wanted, of course ; 
but Labor also wants, and means to take, a share in 
securing, enforcing, and controlling reforms. Labor has 
set its feet on the path of political independence. 

By adopting this attitude, the Labor Party has 
successfully torn the mask from the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Not even a majority of the electors may have 
had the time to see and know its real face before recording 
their votes; but a realization of the truth is now only a 
matter of time, and not even of a long time. In putting 
forward the demand for control in politics and in 
industry, Labor is issuing a challenge to the vested 
interests which form Mr. George’s real backing. The 
demand of the big combines which have profited so 
hugely by the war is also a demand for control—complete 
and exclusive control of the nation’s economic destinies. 
It is not prepared to relinquish the control which it has 
gained, and it cannot share it, because it is essentially 
anti-social. 

For the big interests behind the Coalition exclude 
from power not only the vast mass of the working 
producers, but also nearly the whole middle-class and 
most of the middle-sized and smaller employers. They 
erclude, in fact, the public as consumers as well as the 
mass of the public as producers. The nation is faced 
with the most gigantic conspiracy of vested interests that 
the modern world has seen. The only organized force 
capable of giving political expression to this public 
opposition to those interests is the force of Labor. Given 
a strong Labor Party in Parliament, we can be assured 
that this necessary opposition will assume constitutiona] 
forms: denied that outlet, it may break into disorder. 
In any case, it will be the expression of the resentment 
not only of the manual workers, but also of a great 
mass of the articulate public, at the domination of the 
machinery of State by a few and in the interests of a few. 





A Zondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue election has ended as it began, in an orgy of 
sops and sophistry. The spiritual feast is about as 
nourishing as the material. Mr. George has no policy 
and can have none. He has let passion ramp, and fed it ; 
and in the act has almost destroyed the hopes of a good 
peace. His mind is untuned to fineness or to complica- 
tion; a lively Celtic cascade dropped into Niagara. 
Need he cannot satisfy. But he can give everybody a 
little cheque on the future, and pay in bribes and hints 
the debts he knows he can never discharge. The Army is 
disfranchised and gets a day off, the women the key of 
the street and five shillings to spend; other peoples’ 
armies are to be disbanded, and Britannia’s broom to ride 
at the masthead. The Liberals will not let him say “ Con- 
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scription,” or the Tories “No Conscription.” So 
he says both and neither. I suppose he will 
win through. None the less, he is lost. His majority, 
won by a ruinous trick, is a mere Mime’s sword, sure to 
smash to splinters on Labor’s anvil. The men who com- 
pose it, and drove the bargain out of which it sprang, 
expect him to stand between them and the revolution. 
That was the psychology of the deal at 12, Downing 
Street. But only a great representative man, able to 
convince Labor of his integrity, disinterestedness, and 
grasp of the social problem, could hope to bring a vast, 
half-formed, but immensely powerful political force into 
an arrangement. 





Anp he won the war! One man’s word drove 
tens of millions of boys hither and thither (about one in 
five to their death), and a mass of them to victory. 
An attractive and ingeniously adherent FLy sat on the 
mighty Wheel and guided its whirl. How comforting! 
I never heard the theory entertained on any lips save 
Mr. George’s. ‘‘ Nobody won the war,’’ said an ex- 
perienced observer of it to me, “ but two men did a good 
deal in the last lap of the race—Foch and Clemenceau.”’ 
Foch ended the duality of military control as between 
Haig and Pétain, and M. Clemenceau was the dominant 
political figure. For the rest Mr. George did bad things 
and good things, and usually irrelevant things. Probably 
the best of all was his 8.0.8. to America. 
That was a characteristic stroke, achieved with 
a flick of his remarkable energy. But how could 
a good military decision come from such a 
mind as Mr. George’s, “slim,’’ intuitive, but ill-furnished 
and careless of detail? The event showed that his 
coquetry with minor adventures was wrong; and that 
his neglect of the Western Front might have lost the war 
if the British soldier had allowed him to lose it, But that 
is exactly what could not happen. Any conscript boy 
has a right to tap his breast and say “I won the war! ’”’ 
with the consciousness that at least he is nearer the 
truth than Mr. Lloyd George. 


As for the five points, a well-known public man 
sends to me the most appropriate comment on them :— 


“Surely the worst injustice that this precipitate 
election has brought forth is the Prime Minister’s 
advertisement of us as a nation of Yahoos. 

“Compare the two points that Mr. George (in his 
five-point manifesto) makes cardinal in our Peace 
programme with any of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen, and 
more especially with the latter’s supplementary com- 
mentaries. 

“ Evidently, after the first notice of the ‘five 
points’ had gone out to the Press, someone protested 
(perhaps Lord Northcliffe), for the ‘Times’ produced a 
purged edition of ‘six.’ (Any capable editor could see 
the originals would not ‘do,’ so possibly there was 
merely an unauthorized exercise of professional 
gumption.) 

“But if second thoughts are best, first are, 
unfortunately, more obviously characteristic. 

“Tt is a filthy affront to the nation, no matter 
how much it may have been only meant to catch 
groundling votes.” 


Tue enthusiasm has been for Labor and for those 
free Liberal candidates with a personality and a pro- 
gramme. The Labor meetings are described to me as 
wonderful for fire and mass—audiences of 3,000, 
4,000, or 5,000 have been quite common. And 
the main intellectual drift is Labor-wards. Take 
the really formative writers—Wells, Shaw, Bennett, 
Zangwill, Masefield, Carpenter, Olive Schreiner, 
Hewlett, Havelock Ellis, Jerome, Bertrand Russell, 
Graham Wallas, the Webbs, Hobhouse, Hobson, 
Cole, the mass of the younger poets, artists, and 





essayists, and last but not last, the soldiers. There is 
the same drive in the ranks of the Civil Service. 
There the intellectuals are divided between the eclectic 
Imperialism of the “ Round Table’ and the Foreign 
Office, and the ideal vision of Internationalism. The 
movement to democracy is the most dramatic I have 
known since Fabianism and is much more radical. In five 
years its political equivalent will be in full power. Hardly 
less significant is the Nonconformist movement of sym- 
pathy, if not of complete identification. The feature 
of Wednesday night’s demonstration was the loathing it 
showed of Conscription. The cheers rose again and 
again in response to Dr. Clifford’s declaration of 
uncompromising war. Thus opens the great battle of the 
immediate future. But the underlying note was the 
anxiety to get in touch with the idealism of the Labor 
movement. There lies the political future of Noncon- 
formity. It has no other. 


Bur the event that counts most is not the election. 
It is the journey of the President. The mere curiosity 
about him—his personality, his appearance, his thoughts, 
his policy—is enormous. It has been greatly stimulated 
by the way in which his own countrymen speak about 
him, I have heard many of these home judgments. I never 
heard one that did not close on a note of admiration, 
reluctant or unreserved. To us he is more of an 
abstraction. Yet his name is on every tongue. Mr, 
Wilson has been the intellectual sensation of the war, 
as Mr. George is its popular diversion. He attracts by 
the clear note of his manifestoes, the decision of his 
attitude, the distinctness of his mind, the dominance of 
his will. Here, clearly, is a king of men, the only 
shaping force in politics that the war has disclosed. But 
for those whose hope is in democracy the “ George 
Washington ’’ carries almost their whole treasure. If the 
President fails, or his peace is bartered or frittered away, 
the belief in a good issue will fade from hundreds of 
thousands of hearts. I do not think he will fail. He will 
take no hand in the auction of his principles that a 
certain kind of diplomacy will be eager to open with him. 
“He is made of good hard Presbyterian stuff, with a 
dash of Irish humor,”’ said a friend of his the other day. 
That is a good foundation to build on. 


THERE are deeper notes in our affairs than 
the senseless racket of the election. One of them 
will be the cry of the famishing men and women of 
Europe. Their case is now in strong hands. All that 
can be done Mr. Hoover will do, But it is time to plead 
their cause. The German case is not the most serious. 
If the blockade is somewhat relieved, Germany will not 
starve, though the plight of some of the greater urban 
centres is sufficiently serious. Graver and more urgent 
is the plight of Belgium. Her railway system is almost 
at a standstill, owing to the colossal theft of her stock of 
locomotives and trucks, and the Allies are fully justified 
in insisting on their replacement. A greater obstacle 
still is the freezing of the canals or their destruction by 
the retreating German armies, as well as the desolation 
by the same hands of a tract of country in France, from 
Verdun to the sea, through which no railway transport 
can in consequence pass. The problem of supply, both 
for the civilians and for the armies, is therefore a terribly 
difficult one. But it is manageable compared with that 
of Russia. There famine is, I fear, inevitable, and on an 
appalling scale of unmitigable suffering. Men’s hearts 
are full of hatred for revolutionary Russia. They will 
soon, I hope, be wrung with pity for her, and their minds 
busy with thoughts and plans of rescue. 
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Bur though the German situation is less grave than 
that of the outer ring of Europe, it is, I imagine, quite 
serious enough to call for measures of help and precau- 
tion. Mr. Hoover has already suggested their neces- 
sity. How have his words been rendered in our uews- 
papers? I place side by side the report of his speech 
before leaving the United States, and the abridged and 
essentially falsified account of it which appeared in our 
Press :— 

WHAT MR. HOOVER SAID 


From “The Christian Science 
Monitor,” Boston, U.S.A. 
(November 18th). 


WHAT MR. HOOVER IS 
REPORTED TO HAVE SAID. 
On Saturday, Mr. Hoover sailed 

aboard the “ Olympic ” for 
New YorK.—Herbert C. Hoover Europe. before departure he 

announced just before sailing declared it to be unnecessary 

on November 16th that ‘we are for the American people to 

not calling upon the American deprive themselves of a single 

people to make any sacrifice mouthful of food to feed the 
with a view to feeding the Germans. He was not worrying 

Germans. We are not werrying about Germany, which could 
about the Germans. They can take care of itself, and was not 

take care of themselves, if given faced with starvation. As scon 

a chance. But the watertight as the blockade was raised some- 
blockade had got to be aban- what, Germany could get all the 

doned. If there is an advance food she needs. 

relaxation of the blockade, Ger- “Unless,” said Mr. Hoover, 

many can get food—fish from “anarchy is suppressed and 

Norway and Sweden, grain from Governmental stability cbtained 

Argentina—but the blockade will in the enemy countries there will 

have to be lifted. What is be no one in those countries to 

desired most now is for Germany talk peace with. or to pay fer 

to get on some sort of a stable the fearful destruction in France 

basis, so that she can pay the and Belgium.”—(November 18th). 

money she owes to France and 

Belgium. . . . Unless anarchy 

can be put down and stability 

of government can be obtained 

in these enemy States, there will 

be nobody to make peace with 

and nobody to pay the bill to 

France and Belgium for the fear- 

ful destruction that has been 

done. Justice requires that 

Government be established to 

make amends for wrong done. 

And it cannot be accomplished 

through the spreai of anarchy. 

Famine is the mother of 

anarchy.” 


In this fashion a serious, though a limited, warning as to 
the character of the food situation in Germany is turned 
into a statement that there is nothing in it to worry 


about ! 


Tue journalist and the censor between them have 
missed the most brilliant and the most historic moment 
of the recovery of Belgium. This was King Albert’s 
entry into the Belgian Parliament, sitting in solemn 
session. The King and Queen did not wait to enter their 
palace. They rode straight from the procession to the 
Parliament. The usher announced their arrival—‘ La 
Reine! ’’ “ Le Roi!’’ When the King came in he went 
at once to the place assigned to the three heroes of the 
German occupation—Cardinal Mercier, General Léman, 
and M. Max, and warmly greeted them. Then he made 
his speech. The passage announcing the institution of 
the Flemish University passed with slight notice. But a 
storm of cheering followed the announcement that no 
amnesty would be granted to those Belgians who had 
assisted the German occupation. The great emotional 
scene was the later blessing of the crowd by Cardinal 
Mercier. 


Mr. Hamitton Fyre sends me the following poetic 
address to President. Wilson :— 


Now God be thanked that in the dreadful hour 
Of the world’s madness, He raised up a man 
To speak in wisdom’s tone and wield the yower 
That only noble mind and honour can. 
Daring alone to shape the generous thought, 
Facing with stern rebuke the frenzied few 
Who, still insatiate with the havock wrought, 
“ Hate on, hate ever’’ cry, a maniac crew. 


From those whose striving is for place or pelf, 
Who set their course to catch the changeful tide 
Of popular favour, he stands apart, 
No profit seeks, nor fears to be himself, 
For he has made Eternal Truth his guide 
And the live coal of Mercy warms his heart. 


A WAYFARER. 
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TRUTH AND HAPPINESS. 


Ir is a specious and a shallow saying of the conservative 
thinker that to make the many wise is but to multiply 
misery. To fill a man doomed to navvy’s toil or the 
dullest routine with Platonic dreams and liberal aspira- 
tions is to mock his chains. Why bring beauty to the 
caged clerk and leave him to mourn her violation? Did 
not those very Greek philosophers, of whom our senti- 
mental democrats are apt to discourse so fondly and so 
ineptly, segregate the herd of artisans from the fair and 
fine? They knew well the truth which Pope rhymed 
later for our guidance, that short draughts from the 
Pierian spring are the most fatal intoxicants, that 
culture to be culture at all must be complete, and that 
the learned illiterate is the most hapless of beings. 

Thus the argument runs and those who, in Lord 
Morley’s striking phrase, hold “a vested interest in 
darkness,’’ are only too eager to use this screen against 
the insurgent rays. Many and various are the answers 
made to the charge, and yet another is forthcoming in 
a little book of recent publication. Mr. Harold Begbie 
in his “Living Waters’’ (Headley Bros.) has 
jotted down a series of interviews with workers of many 
types, a clerk, a doorkeeper, a collier, a Leeds Bolshevist, 
a Birmingham Ruskinian, all of whom describe for him 
the invasion of thought and learning into their souls. It 
is a plea for the energies of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, a journalist’s plea if you will; but the 
interest of the book lies in the revelations of the talkers 
rather than in the comments of the listener. And so 
far from supporting the conservative assertion that book- 
learning brings only misery to those in poverty, the 
general verdict justifies adult education on grounds that 
would satisfy the strictest Utilitarian. For those men, 
at any rate, communion with the wisdom of the ages and 
the beauty of the world has not made their work-a-day 
lives intolerable. Rather has it so widened their gaze 
and increased their responsiveness that only by this 
communion can life be endured. Their ignorance was 
never bliss: their wisdom has never been folly. The 
Pierian spring has quenched a raging thirst and brought 
happiness without frenzy, joy without reaction. 

The word education suggests always to the British 
mind something hard and unlovable. Mention the word 
and we visualize a dreary room, bare forms, meaningless 
maps, and text-books of jejune erudition, mere 
compendia of trivialities. That dread adjective 
‘“‘ educative,’’ clumsy and cacophonous, brings with it 
shuddering memories and dark imaginings: we think of 
stories with a high moral tone, topographical cinema 
films, lectures on the ant, and football for character’s 
sake. Of all nations we are most apt to call whatever 
we are doing our duty and to frown on any admission 
that we are enjoying it. It is typical of our ingrained 
Puritanism that we are always stressing the ethical side 
of education, never the hedonistic. Small wonder that 
education is unpopular, for there is nothing the public 
schoolboy hears more of and more heartily detests than 
the eternal chatter about character. If he is always 
being told that the object of his cricket is not the thrill 
of a well-timed drive nor the ecstasy of bowling an 
unplayable over, but the splendor of combination and 
“playing the game,”’ if Virgil is presented to him not 
as poetry but as a mental gymnasium, wherein the 
difficulty and drudgery will bring out his perseverance, 
he will soon be equally exasperated with compulsory 
athletics and compulsory Aineid. The Utilitarians made 
a tremendous assault on the permanent British 
assumption that happiness is something to be ashamed 
of, and in the end they failed. The assumption stands, 
and nowhere more firmly than in the class-room. We 
must seek truth to be good: we must seek truth to be 
rich and to be respectable; but we must never seek it 
to be happy. 


Yet against the conservative argument that 


education, save for the elect, is a short cut to misery 
and against the ascetic argument that happiness being 
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a snare should never be the goal of education, the results 
achieved by the W.E.A. are a permanert refutation. 
Once and for all it has been proved that the quest and 
capture of Truth has been a source of real and abiding 
pleasure, not only to the academic few strutting it in 
some riverside hencoop of the Muses, but also to the 
nameless many, colliers and clerks, weavers and wives, 
snatching half-hours in seemingly impossible conditions 
in order to fling their net upon the flying joy. The case 
for the playing-fields of Eton does not rest upon the hope 
that the future administrators of the Empire will never 
do what is “not cricket.’’ Nor does the case for 
extending adult education rest upon such grim phrases 
as ‘‘ betterment,’’ “ purer social order,’’ “ amelioration 
of existing conditions.’’ True, these things matter; but 
the cases rest fundamentally upon a simpler and a nobler 
word, Happiness. 

It may seem strange to the academic mind that the 
pursuit of knowledge and of truth as something good in 
itself should need any justification. Yet such a defence 
is gravely needed. Education is in danger to-day 
because it is being so much belauded. Its praises are 
sung in Philistia and re-echoed in the cities of men. We 
must seek truth and ensue it, but not as an end. We 
must study history in order to be better imperialists, we 
must study science to increase production, we must study 
languages to control new markets and engineering to 
“speed up’’ anything that is not already rattling itself 
to death. Education is becoming popular. We are at 
last setting out to capture truth, and we may end by 
merely capturing trade. 

Technical education is necessary, and no balanced 
critic would disparage it. Ethical education is necessary 
and no sane citizen would see it vanish. But most 
necessary now, because most neglected, is truth for 
truth’s sake. Let us not in our commercial ambition and 
moral zeal forget the joy of knowledge. And what a 
creative joy itis! A knowledge of history may seem dull 
enough, yet it can turn a few odd hours in some old 
English town from a boredom to a pilgrimage of pleasure. 
Give but a slender pile of facts and a mere spark of 
imagination, and what a flaming beacon may not be 
kindled by things so common as an old earth-fort, a 
Roman road, a Norman castle, some pots and pans, a 
harbor of the old adventurers, a town of the medieval 
woolmen forgotten in the western wolds! It needs but a 
little history to set the plainest things teeming with 
suggestion and to render them fruitful in ideas. Science 
we may need to be civilized, but also to be happy. A 
country walk may be good enough with its gift of air 
and health, but it becomes an infinitely richer thing 
when the secret of the birds and the flowers, the reasons 
for their coming and going, the chart of their seasons 
and the conditions of their flourishing are known to the 
passer-by. Then not only are the senses medicined with 
the sleepy charms of the air, but every glade becomes an 
adventure, the movement of every beast a challenge to 
further understanding. Who has dipped into the lore 
of the earth finds gold in every quarry: who has read 
the ways of the birds finds joy unspeakable when by his 
own espionage he can disprove the wisdom of the books 
and yet add another pebble to the pyramid of truth. 
Pedantry kills: the classifying specialist with his hoard of 
specimens and musty Latinity is the very miser of mental 
treasure, mistaking in true miser’s fashion the sorry 
means for the noble end. But ignorance is not a whit 
better. Creative knowledge, fact kindling fancy—here 
lies the form and body of culture and this true education 
brings. 

Never was there a time when men were more busily 
scheming and dreaming for the future: never, therefore, 
a time when men should have a clearer knowledge of the 
end they desire and be less easy prey to catch-word and 
confusion. Big words are on every lip and big ideals in 
every mind. Only let them be clear. We talk of 
happiness and welfare: let us have them clearly defined. 
If happiness be the emotional companion of free 
functioning in response to the call of normal instinct 
and desire, if it be the by-product of unrepressed energy 
and balanced self-determination, then the happiness we 
aim at must include the free activities of the mind. 





Knowledge and thought must be recognized as being as 
essential to life as food and movement: they must be 
treasured as ends, not as means. Thus education will be 
released from its ancillary position. No longer will the 
teacher be one who only opens the road to riches and 
position, or even to the negative virtue of “ good form ’’: 
he will no longer create only paths to the good life ; but 
the good life itself. He will show to all and sundry that, 
be their handicraft what it may, there is a pleasure of 
knowledge and a happiness in understanding. He will 
recognize that while education is concerned with making 
efficient workers and competent citizens, its highest 
function is the creation of good and happy men. And 
happiness can exist only in individuals. Call the State 
what you will, organism or mechanism, person or fiction, 
god-head or devil: it. remains a collection of individuals, 
and all the philosophy of the world will not make it 
otherwise. The end being happiness, and happiness 
being free activity, the individuals of the truly great 
community will seek truth and love it as naturally as 
they seek food and sleep and life itself. Truth, in 
Milton’s simile, is ever born a bastard into this world, 
hated and despised. There are many still to revile her, 
many to crush her : but among the legions of the oppressed 
there are some, it seems, who, outcast themselves, have 
made friends of this outcast and found her company 
enchanting. They sought her for no gain, nay, even 
lost by the search. But they were faithful, and perhaps 
they will soon have many followers; and small wonder 
when men learn that she, who once seemed most drab 
and most severe of maidens, is in reality most radiant 


and kindly. 





THE FUTURE OF FLYING. 


THE majority of dreamers who have visualised the 
changed conditions in the world under the discovery of 
aerial navigation have pictured the swift and sure flight 
of airships with shimmering silver bodies, plying upon 
recognised airways, cut up at natural stopping places by 
elevated platforms at which the craft could be moored. 
Before the war this picture might have seemed the more 
likely to be realized. The airship gripped the imagina- 
tion with its apparent security, whereas the aeroplane, 
brilliant and a little bizarre in achievement, has never 
seemed to be much more than a toy; a glorious toy 
perhaps, but with all the toy’s evanescence. How far the 
war has changed these views it is still too early to say. 
Airships and aeroplanes have both travelled time after 
time from their housing-places to distant but distinct 
objectives with a success that still seems a little wonderful 
and with a casualty list, if we except the specific war 
losses, probably not appreciably higher than in the early 
days of motoring. It used to be the fashion then to 
take extremely limited views of the possibilities of 
development of the new transport, and it is possible that 
we may err in the same way now. For, despite their 
achievements during the war, only the most sanguine 
would say that we had passed the early infancy of the 
flying machine, whether it be heavier or lighter than air. 

Our knowledge is like a sort of network, with almost 
as many gaps as filaments. The conditions have tended to 
this, and it is strange that even now we have not yet 
eliminated one great source of danger, that of structural 
collapse. Under the pressing necessity of multiplying 
aeroplanes at the greatest possible speed, the tendency to 
produce aeroplanes which satisfy certain conditions of 
velocity, climbing power, and lift, without special 
reference to safety, has been inevitable. The first three 
conditions were essential, the last only desirable. Risks 
had to be taken in any case; and not only has this 
operated in the manufacture of machines, but also in the 
behaviour of pilots. We have, therefore, a strangely 
mixed corpus scientia. Very strange liberties can be 
taken with aeroplanes without real risk; we have been 
made breathles by the manceuvres which military pilots 
have carried out in order to test their machines or out of 
their mere exuberance of life. 

On the other hand, even experienced airmen have 
met their death in the simplest evolutions. It is the 
same with qirships. More have suffered from mere mis- 
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chance than have fallen to that elaborate barrage with 
which vulnerable centres protected themselves. Some time 
before the war a Zeppelin came down in Germany when 
there were no risks that should not have been expected. 
There is, then, a large area of risk in flying, and every 
need of careful and painstaking research upon almost 
every element which goes to make up the complex problem 
of flying. A considerable amount of work has already 
been done upon the medium of flight in the air; but 
the results at present do not seem to justify the dreams 
of the over sanguine. We know that aeroplanes can 
fly in almost all weathers. Indeed, it is not too much 
to discard the reservation, and maintain that, with 
experienced pilots of good nerve, there can hardly be 
imagined any weather in which internal communications 
by air need be disturbed. It is probable that the risk is 
relatively no greater than that which would have kept a 
vessel in port half a century ago, but has now no effect 
upon sailings. An airship is more at the mercy of the 
winds, and this would suggest that the lighter-than-air 
vessel is less serviceable for all weathers than the aero- 
plane. But for comfort.and security in ordinary weather, 
it is probable that the dreamers will have their way, and 
find the aircraft of their fancy in the lighter-than-air 
vessel. The airship has other qualities in its favor. Its 
reasonably good journey can be reckoned in four figures 
as against the aeroplane’s three; but on one or two occa- 
sions the latter have made continuous voyages which are 
almost if not quite equal to those of airships. 

There does not seem to be any reason that is more 
than temporary for regarding the aeroplane as the 
inferior of the airship, and there is no obvious justifica- 
tion for the view that transport through the air will be 
only supplementary. It will probably operate within 
certain limits, just as the motor-car and the train. The 
one does not merely supplement the service of the other. 
It fulfils a different 7é/e. Air transport will probably be 
the same. For relatively small loads, the aeroplane may 
rapidly displace the ordinary modes of transport. Mails 
and news services almost certainly will be by air within 
the next quarter of a century, and the vast improvement 
this will make must have its influence upon international 
relations. Passenger services will probably be no rarer 
than the Pullman cars or the long distance expresses ; but, 
again, the improvement will displace the present methods 
of travel, and tend to bring nations together. Private 
ownership will probably be no rarer than that of motor- 
cars ten or fifteen years ago. It will be of immense 
advantage for business men or diplomatists to visit their 
clients or princ'pals within the day. And all this is not 
only a possible, but a probable—almost a certain— 
development of the next quarter of a century 

The element of risk will gradually be ruled out. At 
present our knowledge of the air as a medium of flight is 
only fragmentary. We know that at a very low height 
the disturbance of the earth ceases, and that at a com- 
paratively great height the thermal conditions change and 
the wind conditions are steadier. There is less room for 
surprise there ; but the cold is intense and the winds may 
be double the strength of surface winds. How far it is 
practicable to travel in the stratosphere, as this region is 
called, no one at present can say. The lift of an aeroplane 
is proportionate to the density of the air, and at such a 
height the air is very much rarer than near the ground. 

But this means no more than that the machine must 
be able to develop a higher speed, and this would be desir- 
able from the velocity of the winds. The cold need be no 
difficulty either for the pilot (and passengers) or for the 
petrol, and it is possible that the stratosphere may offer 
a suitable plane for long distance traffic. For there are 
certain to be air lanes, and there must be a code of laws 
to regulate traffic. But a journey to Calcutta, the Cape, 
or New York in a fourth of the time at present occupied 
will be compensation enough for the risks and changes 
necessary. For it is obvious that aerial transport, when 
it comes, as come it must, will create a new world. 
Aeroplanes will be multiplied a thousandfold, and air- 
ships at least a hundredfold. Services may be 
financed by the State, and we can imagine the unthink- 
able chances and horrors of war under such ‘conditions. 
Three or four divisions of troops could probably be landed 
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in the heart of a country from any other country in 
Europe in the night at any chosen moment. It will be 
impossible to prevent the dispositions, either for offence 
or defence, being known, and the unsuspecting, under 
such conditions, would fall an easy prey. There will, of 
course, be prohibited areas ; but nothing can prevent the 
accidental crossing of such areas, and it will be impossible 
to prove that any such episode is not an accident. 

The coming of aerial transport sounds the death of 
warfare by reducing it to an absurdity. It must also 
assist the fostering of good relations between countries. 
Little by little it will clear away the seeds of dissens'on 
by fostering intercourse between peoples. It will 
probably have a considerable effect upon the internal life 
of every country by increasing the distances at which 
people may live from their work. The filthy and 
poisonous locomotives are bound to disappear, and their 
place will not be taken by electric traction, though this 
may be used for heavier loads over longer distances. By 
degrees, passenger traffic, within limits, will become a 
monopoly of the air services. But in order that this may 
come to pass as quickly as possible, research must be 
encouraged ; and, unless we are to be confronted with a 
greater muddle than that of the railways, it would be 
prudent for the State to take control. 





Communications. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The bottom has dropped out of the War. All the 
meaning and incentive of military action and warlike prepara- 
tion have disappeared, but military routine and military 
despotism still hold sway in the services; and out of the firing 
line it is frequently difficult to realise that the terrible period of 
state-organised suffering is really ended. ‘This is perhaps 
inevitable, for the mechanism of the great war machine, which 
it took two years to get properly working, cannot be stopped 
in a day. Nevertheless, that great part of our Army which 
consists of freedom-loving citizens, finds the petty round of 
military routine which goes on unabated, irksome beyond 

For the most part of this discipline, which in the 
majority of its aspects hitherto seemed so essential and now so 
senseless, is imposed by professional soldiers—for the higher 
command is still composed almost entirely of “regular ’”’ officers, 
This explains much. For the professional soldier, unlike the 
civilian, does not long to beat his sword into a ploughshare 
when the battle is won. Instead, he starts to sharpen it again. 
The net result of this divergence of outlook is that the powers 
that have their being in Whitehall and the Strand insist on the 
importance of matters which, with the downfall of Germany, 
have lost all their significance. 

It is all very natural, perhaps. The British regular officer 
may rejoice as much as any of us at the overthrow of Prussia— 
as a professional victory; but he does not rejoice in it as a 
triumph over militarism, and if he said he did he would be 
either a renegade or a hypocrite, and he is neither. He is 
simply a member of a certain class whose trade is war; and’ we 
can no more expect him to desire the end of that by which he 
lives than we could expect an undertaker to sing the praises of 
a scientist who discovered the elixir of life. In what direction, 
then, does the professional soldier’s mind turn in this hour? It 
instinctively seeks to grasp more firmly the vast newly-garnered 
prestige which it feels to be slipping from its grip. And this, 
au fond, is why Private Smith is still to-day arrested and 
crimed for walking in the street with the top button of his 
greatcoat undone. 

Kach pull at the rein makes the citizen-soldier feel his 
vague sense of resentment more acutely. To comprehend more 
fully his state of mind, however, it is necessary to view it in 
relation to the present mental condition of the nation as a whole. 
For the moment, Great Britain is, so to speak, at a loose 
end. The campaign ended with a startling suddenness that 
took our breath away. The War, which dominated our existence 
for four years and seemed of a rock-like consistency, crumbled 
to pieces beneath our feet, and in a week vanished into thin air. 
Nothing has yet taken its place to absorb the energies of the 
populace. The Peace Congress which looms ahead holds out, 
it is true, an impelling interest of universal appeal; but it has 
not yet become sufficiently controversial to engage the wan- 
dering attention of the nation; and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government has carefully refrained from allowing the public 
to realize that it is a matter in which public opinion should 
play an essential part. The General Election, of vital impor 
tance though it is, has unfortunately seemed to the public but 
a matter of the immediate moment, so brief is the tenure of its 
actual -usiness. The vast question of reconstruction in all its 


aspects—this is the only subject which combines the elements 
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of state action with individual interest to a degree sufficient to 
occupy the public mind. But somehow, reconstruction has not 
been made to appear a thing of the immediate present, but 
something rather vague which is to descend upon us like a 
mantle at some time in the future, after the map of Europe has 
been redrawn. 

Nevertheless, reconstruction is what every citizen in khaki 
or mufti is dimly aware to be the subject of most personal 
interest to him—with demobilization as a first step to lead 
off with. 

Demobilization is regarded with apprehension by civilian 
and soldier alike. The lives of millions of civilians have been 
disorganised by the War to almost as great an extent as the 
lives of those who joined the colors. An enormous mass of 
workers employed in munition factories, shipyards, and agri- 
culture are out of their normal trades and away from their 
usual domiciles. ‘’he transference of these into their ordinary 
occupations presents a problem which will necessitate ex- 
tremely careful handling if serious hardship is to be avoided. 
The natural instinct and desire of the war-workers is, with the 
removal of war-incentive and the drop in munition wages, to 
return to their normal vocations as soon as possible; and this 
they are endeavouring to do. But at the same time they 
anticipate with misgivings the demobilization of the Army, 
involving, as it does, the freeing of millions of men who, they 
think, will be regarded as having a prior claim to whatever 
employment is available. The industrial worker dreads the 
onrush of returned soldiers; the thought of them disturbs his 
sleep at nights. Whether or not he has already managed to get 
back into his normal vocation, he has no feeling of security or 
permanence, 

Reasoning on these lines, the returning soldier should not 
have much cause to worry about his future. As a matter of 
fact, he is worrying desperately. For he does not look at the 
matter from this point of view at alll. He sees himself as an 
individual, helpless and hide-bound on every side by military 
authority, against which there is no appeal. He sees himself as 
having to hew his way back to civilian life through a mass of 
red-tape, officialdom, and army forms. He cannot say to his 
commanding officer: ‘‘I have done my job, the War is over, 
and my wife and children want me. I must go—good-bye!’’ in 
the same way that, three or four years ago, he said to his em- 
ployer: ‘‘ There is a War on. My country needs me, I must go— 
good-bye !’’ No, he must wait patiently, and for all he knows, 
indefinitely, until endless army forms have been filled in and 
multifarious documents collected from a dozen offices, or until 
his trade group is called for demobilization. Even if he is a 
miner he must wait. In one camp in the North of England 
some thousands of coal miners are awaiting discharge; their 
documents were taken by their battalion into the trenches and 
lost. These miners are likely to go on waiting for some con- 
siderable time—for no apparent reason—although the mines are 
erying out for them. 

‘The citizen in khaki feels the delay he is likely to undergo 
to be disastrous to his private interests. He visualises the 
lucky, unhampered civilian scrambling in at the beginning and 
snatching all the best jobs. He does not feel quite the man he 
was—the hardships have told on him ‘and he needs rest and 
quiet—and, above all, he is not quite happy at the idea of 
returning to the fierce battle of commercialism. He wants to 
get back, for he longs to leave the army and regain his personal 
freedom, and yet he feels that many elements of the old life 
under the grasping capitalist will be distasteful to him. He 
fears ingratitude, and that his sufferings will be soon forgotten. 
And his ideas are higher. But his chief worry is the vagueness 
of his future. At present he has no certain knowledge that he 
will be demobilized at all. For although it is almost universally 
assumed that disarmament is inevitable, yet one cannot recollect 
any practical utterance on this momentous question from Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Government has yet to promise the abolition 
of conscription. 

A little wise statesmanship would go a long way to assuage 
all this unrest, which is very real in spite of its being inarticu- 
late. A Prime Minister who understood his people could and 
would reassure both the civilian war worker and the citizen 
soldier. He would show how work and good wages can be 
found for all. He would pledge himself to find suitable employ- 
ment and a decent standard of life for every man who had 
joined the colors, ‘and promise instant release for every man 
who desired it—for even that would not deplete our army 
dangerously. 

Above alli—and here we are back at the starting point—he 
would not allow grown men who have fought and bled and 
sacrificed for their country to be treated like children in small 
matters affecting their immediate freedom and comfort, and 
subjected to an anachronistic discipline as narrow in its con- 
ception as stupid in its application.—Yours, &c., 

W. R. 


Letters to the Editor. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT AND DEMOCRACY. 


S1r,--Under ‘‘Events of the Week’’ in your current issue, 
I notice you say, ‘In other words Mr. Lloyd George will 
do without the Party System,’’ and as I belieye this is not 
an uncommon opinion, I should be glad if you would allow 
me to criticise the remark. as it seems to me he is not only 








retaining but aggravating all the worst and most charac- 
teristic features of that system. 

During the infancy of the Party System, when the powers 
of the Crown were being gradually transferred to Parlia- 
ment, the mistake was made of allowing these powers (the 
right to appoint and dismiss Ministers, to dissolve 
Parliament and so on) to be taken over by the Prime Minister 
instead of by the House. The introduction of the Caucus 
in the early sixties, was another fatal error, from the demo- 
cratic point of view. Its developments include not only 
telling the people and then the Members of the House how 
they are to vote, but even the shaping of the policies of 
the Parties. 

Under these combined influences the Party System, with 
its machine-made politics, has robbed the House of Commons 
of its rights and powers (from the initiation of legislation 
to the control of foreign politics and even of the expen- 
diture of money) until it has become an object of derision and 
contempt. Party government has not only shown its com- 
plete incompatibility with Democracy—it has marched 
through Bureaucracy to Autocracy—an evolution prophesied 
by a very acute observer more than a generation ago. All 
that Mr. Lloyd George and his Super-Caucus have done is, 
aided by the war, to have hastened this natural develop 
ment. Quite possibly he has hastened it rather too much 
and may find he has also hastened the popular re-action 
against the secret Cabinet System and Party Government in 
its entirety, which was*bound to come before long. 

The true antithesis of Party Government is Parlia- 
mentary Government. Before British rule can fairly be 
called a Democracy, it must have 

(1.) A House of Commons elected by proportionate repre- 
sentation, so as to be as nearly representative of the nation 
as possible. 

(2.) An Executive, individually elected by the House at 
its first meeting after a general election, and irremovable 
during the life of that Parliament, excepting in the case of 
a vote of censure on some individual Minister, a contingency 
very unlikely to occur. The Government would thus be as 
closely representative of the House as possible. 

(3.) Parliamentary Standing Committees—one for each 
of the great departments—chosen from the different Parties 
roughly in proportion to their strength in the House. These 
Committees would report to the House, when they saw fit, 
as to the work of their departments, and would convey to 
them, through the Ministers in charge, any decisions on 
policy or instructions from the House. 

The Prime Minister, who would be the Chairman of the 
Executive—chosen by themselves—would of course have no 
power to dissolve the House, which would carry on for its 
statutory time, say five years. Freed from all Government 
threats and from the immoral necessity of having to con- 
sider at every decision, ‘‘How will my vote best effect my 
main purpose, of turning the Government out or keeping it 
in.’? Members will then be able to attend to their business 
with calm minds and honest votes. The Executive, then in 
their rightful position of Ministers instead of Masters of 
the House, will be free to devote all their energies to adminis- 
tration instead of leaving it to the ‘permanent heads.” 
Bureaucracy, the ‘‘game of ins and outs,’’ artificial Parties 
and their ‘‘machines’’—-Super-Caucus and all—would then 
die a natural death, and we should come in sight of the ideal 
that born-democrat, Charles James Fox, had in his mind 
when he said, ‘‘7'he main object of good government should 
be to obtain independent voters.” —Yours, &c., 

E. MELLAND. 
December 2nd, 1918. 


HANGING THE KAISER. 


Sir,—The writer of the Article on ‘‘ Hanging the Kaiser,’’ 
states that war has never been regarded as a crime. But can 
crime not be committed within a state of war? Does war 
simply excuse everything—the sack of Louvain, the sinking of 
the ‘‘ Lusitania,’ and the barbarities of the prison camps? 
Surely it is a question for inquiry how far the Kaiser and 
members of the Great General Staff or other officials are 
responsible for such crimes as these. Before dismissing the cry 
for the trial of the Kaiser merely as a demand for a victim, one 
would Jike to hear the writer of the article on this point of 
view. Certain it is that among the ordinary citizens a dis- 
tinction—if not a very clear one—is drawn between war and 
such acts as those above referred to.—Yours, &c., 


Alport, Bakewell. 





Ss. 

December 10th, 1918. 

[The character of the war, especially as the Germans waged 
it, will undoubtedly require close examination. But in practice, 
the Kaiser will be tried by men who think war in general right, 
and only the Kaiser’s war absolutely wrong, and who will come 
into Court determined to find him guilty on a charge of moral 
responsibility, which cannot be defined by any existing legal 
code generally recognised as applicable to the prisoner’s case. 
Thus, a Court which is no Court, will have to make law where 
no law is.—Ep., THE NATION.] 


Srr,—At the present moment the depressing penny press, 
and the almost equally depressing Sunday poe are busy 
shrieking for the Kaiser’s blood. The policy 0 pitehing upon 
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Imperial scapegoats may be popular with certain sections of 
the democracy; but is it justice? The Kaiser is (apparently) 
to be selected as the victim, not so niuch because he is “‘guilty ”’ 
—for his guilt is at present assumed; it has not been proved— 
as because he is the Emperor. The truth is that the whole 
German nation is guilty, not a section of that nation, nor any 
particular set of individual statesmen or soldiers. The reason 
why the Kaiser is in ex‘le is not because his people condemn 
him for supposed crimes, but because he has been unsuccessful. 
Had the war been won by Germany, he would have been 
smothered with congratulations and fawned on by the mob. 

In the interests of fairplay, let us suspend any premature 
judgments on the personal guilt of the Kaiser. Many official 
documents have yet to be unearthed, before we shall be in a 
position to award our censure with any degree of certainty.— 
Yours, &c., 

BE. H. B. 


December lst, 1918. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Sir,—On page 273 of your issue of December 7th, you say: 
‘* Alsace-Lorraine has a large German population, on any com- 
putation larger than the French popuiation.’”” As one who has 
given considerable time to the study of this question of A‘sace- 
Lorraine, and, moreover, as a constant reader of your journal, 
may I suggest that, having said so much, you owe it to your 
readers to explain the basis of computation you employ upon 
which you find it possible to affirm that the German population 
ig larger than the French? Personally, I am curious to know, 
further, exactly what interpretation your readers are intended 
to put upon the words ‘‘ German” and ‘‘ French ’’ in the sen- 
tence quoted above. Would you also say what value, in your 
judgment, is to be placed upon the evidence as to the real 
feelings of the people of the provinces, furnished by independent 
witnesses such as Mr. H. Warner Allen? I refer to such 
statements as the following :— 

“The events of the last few days in Allsace-Lorraine have 
a political importance that can hardly be exaggerated. Before 
the war, and even during the war, there was a certain school of 
thinkers who professed to doubt whether Alsace-Lorraine had 
any real desire to become French. The answer to these 
doubters has been given in unmistakable terms. . . . Lorraine 
and Alsace alike are holding festival because something has 
happened in their lives that is of tremendous importance. Even 
the most confirmed cynic, if he has a spark of sincerity left in 
him, can scarcely maintain a critical attitude after the rejoicings 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The outbreak of joy is spontaneous and 
unaffected.’’—Yours, &c., 

Henry J. COWELL. 

49, Nelson Road, Stroud Green,:N. 8. 

[The terms ‘ German ’’ and ‘“ French ’’ were obviously used 
as equivalent to ‘‘German-speaking’’ and ‘‘ French-speaking.”’ 
On any computation the German-speaking population of Alsace- 
Lorraine is considerably greater than the French-speaking 
population. We have not the least doubt that the rejoicing over 
the re-occupation of Alsace-Lorraine by the French armies is 
sincere and almost universal. The hostility to Prussian-Ger- 
many which has grown steadily during forty years of infamous 
administration, was immeasurably strengthened by the treatment 
meted out to the provinces by the Prussian military authorities 
during the war. Every fair-minded German observer, who has 
written since the revolution removed the censorship, has 
admitted that if a plébiscite were taken, the vote in favor of 
France would be overwhelming. For this reason it seems to us 
that the refusal to permit a plébiscite to be taken would be a 
gratuitous assertion of prestige-policy, calculated in after years 
to encourage any anti-French agitation in the provinces.—ED., 
THE NATION.] 


” 


CARLYLE AND THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 

S1r,—May one in whose veins runs the blood of Thomas 
Carlyle venture the opinion that ‘“ Wayfarer’ in attempting 
in his obiter dicta in THE NATION last week to draw a parallel 
between the fate of Charles I. and the proposed trial of the 
Kaiser did considerabiy iess than justice to Carlyle and some- 
what more than justice to Lord Morley? Plenty of ignorant, 
careless,“and malicious scribes have distorted and misinterpreted 
Carlyle’s teachings without ‘‘ Wayfarer’s’’ dexterous and 
trenchant pen being turned to such a use. I flatter myself that 
if my time, and your space and courtesy (of the latter I have no 
doubt), permitted, I could address to you a somewhat pungent 
criticism of ‘“‘ Wayfarer’s’’ musings. But I will confine myself 
to two points. First, ‘‘ Wayfarer’ says that ‘‘ Carlyle thought 
that Charles’s death (in the middle of the seventeenth century) 
ended the worship of Royalty altogether.”’ Then he goes on to 
quote via Morley, Carlyle’s own words, written in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, on the subject, as follows :—‘‘ This 
action of the English regicides did in effect strike a damp-like 
death through the heart of flunkeyism universally in the world, 
whereof flunkeyism, cant, clothes-worship, or whatever ugly 
name it have, has gone about miserably sick ever since, and is 
now in these generations rapidly dying.’’ I submit that what 
had happened in Europe and elsewhere in the interval between 
Charles’s death and the time in which Carlyle wrote and what 
has happened since he wrote, prove that Carlyle was essen- 
tially right. Secondly, “ Wayfarer’’ quotes Lord Morley’s 
verdict :—‘‘In fact, the very contrary of Carlyle’s proposition 
as to death and damp might now fairly be upheld. For this at 





least is certain, that the execution of Charles I. kindled and 
nursed for many generations a lasting flame of cant, flunkeyism, 
or whatever else be the right name of spurious and unmanly 
sentimentalism, more lively than is associated with any other 
business in our whole national history.’’ This, I respectfully 
submit, is just as fundamentally wrong as Carlyle’s view was 
essentially right. The sedulous attempts made, from the 
Restoration onwards, to re-establish and perpetuate king- 
worship have, it is true, evoked responsive echoes in the hearts 
of not a few of the ‘lackey tribe, but there is, I think, abundant 
evidence to show that, with ever-increasing conviction, the great 
mass of intelligent mankind have regarded the whole business 
with the good-natured tolerance and easy-going -contempt due 
to a thing essentially hollow and unimportant—a matter that, 
things being as they were, was of little or no consequence, and 
on the whole was a not unpleasing bit of embroidery on the 
graver texture of life. 

Far more widespread and pernicious, I have heard it sug- 
gested, are some of the numerous forms of cant and humbug 
associated with political Radicalism, Democracy, Progress, 
Reform, Orthodox Agnosticism, and other high matters with 
which the author of the essay on ‘‘Compromise’’ has been 
associated in a highly distinguished manner in journalism, 
polities and literature. 

I witl not venture to say anything concerning the very 
‘‘lively ’’ forms of cant that have been and are associated with 
the highest matter of all. 

Perhaps I may venture to say that, more than once, in 
reading criticisms and “interpretations ’’ of Carlyle by Lord 
Morley and others less eminent, I have been reminded 
irresistibly of the wide gulf fixed between the worthy pedestrian 
Hofrath Heuschrecke and the transcendent, eternal Diogenes 
Teufelsdréckh.—Yours, &c., 

JAMES CARLYLE HOGGAN. 


London, S.W. December 11th, 1918. 


DOES INTERNATIONAL LAW EXIST? 
Str,—We read that the Kaiser and others must be tried by 
International Law. 


TI venture to submit that there is a prior question, viz: Does 
International Law exist? 

There exist a body of law-making Treaties (as The Hague 
Conventions 1899 and 1907) and Customs (as the immunity of 
coasting fishing boats, if acting peacefully), but all these are 


subject to the instinct of self-preservation, which upsets 
them all. 
So “The Morning Post’’ (March 20th, 1918) wrote: 


“‘International Law is nothing of higher sanction than the 
rules which a belligerent lays down, and is able to enforce, 
for his own conduct of a war.”’ 

So Hall, in his great work “International Law,’ wrote: 
‘*In the last resort, almost the whole of the duties of a State 
are subordinated to the right of self-preservation.”’ 

Major Stewart L. Murray (retired 1904) wrote a book in 
1905 called ‘‘ The Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons.’’ It was 
much commended by the Conservative Press. He said :— 

“The first duty of a nation and a Government is self-preser- 
vation.” ‘ International Law is no protection except against the 
strong: and the only laws which the Great Powers recognise, 
are those of power and expediency.” ‘All Treaties find their 
way to the European waste-paper basket.” 

Thus Russia, in 1870, broke the Treaty of Paris, 1856; 
Austria in 1908 seized Bosnia and Herzegovina, and broke the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878; France seems to have broken the Act of 
Algeciras (1906) in regard to Morocco; and Britain, in her 
blockade, has practically broken the Declaration of Paris, 1856, 
under the excuse of reprisal for self-preservation. 

Grotius (1625) allowed wars of self-defence to be ‘‘just.”’ 
He believed the Old Testament to be binding on Christians, and 
largely quoted it. 

Since then self-defence has been the excuse for all kinds 
of barbarities and the breaking of the treaties and customs of 
International ‘“‘ Law.’’ To take a few examples :— 

1. In self-defence the English seized the Danish Fleet in 
1807 ; to prevent Napoleon seizing it. 

2. In 1827 the Great Powers started a new convenient way 
of bullying small States. It was called “ pacific blockade,” 
and was used against Greece, Venezuela, and other little 
peoples. 

3. The British ‘‘right’’ to visit and search convoyed 
merchantmen of neutrals in war-time is not recognised by the 
Continental Powers. It is a right of self-preservation only. 

4. The seizure by a_ belligerent of neutral ships or 
rolling-stock, payment being made, is an interference allowed 
for self-preservation, so the Germans sank some British ships 
in the Seine in 1870, and in 1918 the British seized some Dutch 
ships. 

5. The Germans claim that for self-preservation they had 
to go through Belgium, though it was a ‘ wrong.’’ The Allies 
practically violated Greece and Persia, and now Russia, for the 
same “reason.” 

6. Japan, in 1904, invaded Korea and Manchuria in self- 
defence against Russia. 


7. The law of the air is now being discussed. The Institute 


States 


of International Law, in 1906, said: ‘‘ The air is free. 
have over it rights only necessary for self-preservation.”’ 

8. For self-preservation the Germans said they must sink 
our merchantmen, for we were trying to starve 70,000,000 people 
by our Navy: so they would starve us, This protest was made 
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on February 4th—6th, 1915, before the U-boat blockade began 
(see “The Times” for those dates, and Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
Notes). 

9. The English ‘‘Reprisals’ Order in Council of March 11th, 
1915, said Britain would intercept neutral vessels. Since then 
the Tenth Cruiser Squadron has intercepted 15,000 ships carry- 
ing supplies to Germany. (‘‘ Evening Standard,’’ December 
5th, 1918). ‘his action practically destroyed the Declaration 
of Paris, 1856, and the distinction between absolute and con- 
ditional contraband, and kept foodstuffs from the civilians of 
Germany. Is it any wonder that our prisoners were badly fed? 
A returned prisoner tells me the German soldiers had but little 
food. 

10. Nurse Cavell was shot because she helped Belgians to 
get back to their army, and so to kill Germans. A brutal act of 
the Germans, but, of course, in “ self-defence.’’ The French 
seem to have shot women spies. 

11. The ‘ Lusitania’? was torpedoed because it had 
ammunition, it was said. Has this been denied? It was a 
dasiardly outrage—but for ‘ self-preservation.” 

12. Lord (then Sir Edward) Grey said five times on August 
3rd, 1914, that we were entering the war ‘‘in defence of British 
interests,’ and not only for Belgium. 

13. The Hague Convention, VI., 3, allows enemy merchant 
men, taken in ignorance of the outbreak of hostilities, to go 
free. The Germans refused to allow this; and so the British 
refused in the eases of the ‘‘ Perkeo,’’ ‘ Belgia,’’ ‘‘ Leda,”’ 
‘** Erymanthos ” (see ‘‘ Prize Cases Reports,’’ Vois. 1 to 10), in 
self-defence. Since then, the rule of self-preservation over 
rules all other rules, there is really no International Law, but 
only a set of changing rules which any strong State may and 
does ignore, at its pleasure, if it can plead ‘‘ self-defence.” 

Until peoples see that self-preservation is not the final law 
of man, and that man must, and can, overcome evil with good 
(even if he suffers in so doing), there can be no lasting League 
of Nations, and no end to war.—Yours, &e., 

G. T. SADLER, LL.B. 


“ANY SOLDIER TO HIS SON.” 

Sir,—l have shown the poem ‘‘ Any Soldier to his Son,”’ 
which appeared in your issue of 23rd ult., to many of my friends 
here. 

Like myself they read it and marvelled at the exactiiude 
and vividness of each line. The picture is true, and, because of 
that, so distinct from the unreal and sickly “ popular” war 
poems to which we have so long been subjected. 

Through you we wish to thank the writer for his portrayal 
of active service as the “ other ranks’’ have known it during 
the long and painful years; his lines will assist us not to forget, 
and, at any cost, t6 do what we can in the future to prevent any 
similar horror. 

‘*May the lies they’ve written choke them,’’ is indeed the 
very heartfelt hope of—Yours, &c., 

FooTsLoGcER, B.E.F. 

France. December 7th, 1918. 


Poctrp. 


ARIEL. 
e 

Ariel of every tale 
Is the child in dreams. 
Ariel he is to those 
Who in vain seek repose. 
Ariel he is, it seems, 
When death comes to him. 
For he speaks clearly then— 
“Master, was’t well done?” 
And he laughs and runs 
As if a thousand suns 
Shone upon a bee! 
Oh, what songs he sings 
Out of old, old things! 
“Picture of Nobody” he 
Master of things to be. 


, 


If. 
Does he bring in his hand 
Flowers from the land 
That we roamed in our youth? 
Is it in truth 
His voice that we hear? 
Doth nought appear 
But him and his games? 
“Where ‘the bee sucks ””— 
Where doth he suck, think ye? 
In the flower or on the breast 





Of some fair saint? 

Doth he take his rest 

And ease without a taint 

Of any coming ill? , 
Doth he take his fill 

Of life without regret? 

Doth he roam from home 
And round again to home, 
When everywhere is home? 
Doth he roam 

In every sunbeam, flower 

Of price, or bird so common, 
That his coming ever 

May not him dissever 

From the homely hour 

When father, mother, sister, brother 
Gather round the table, 
And, as each is able, 

Speak to one another 

Of the things that matter? 
And Ariel comes with chatter 
Of the bells and flowers, 

Of cowslip bells 

And magic spells 

Of happy, happy hours 
Among the honey-dew- 

Of things that few 

Can miss and fewer hold. 


Ill. 


Our Ariel is bold, 

And grips the heart of man 
Even as lovers can 

Grip one another 

When the heart is free. 

He stays himself upon 

The special leave of man. 
He comes when he is called. 
Naught that appalled 

His spirit on the earth 
Hath any strength, 

For his re-birth 

Has brought him grace, 
And he can fairly face 

All that he feared. 
Nothing that man can do, 
Naught that appeared 
Unheard-of, cruel, gross, 
Can daunt his mind. 

And in his power we find 
New power, and every loss 
Brings us new gain; 

And every feeble pain 
Wealth of an unknown kind. 


EV. 


Thus children serve 

Both here and when we call 
Through the dim room. 

No light of day is then, 

But every son of God 

Is joyous as of old. 

When we but swerve 

From truth and God’s own path, 
Such power He hath 

To bring us back. The gold 
Of sunset is the track 

Of such as Ariel, winged 
With the wings of doom— 
Judgment not hard: 
Judgment of love, 

Judgment that brings to men 
Duty’s prompt spring. 

And all and more than all 
They can desire of good 
Comes as the children sing, 
Holding the Holy Rood 
Clear in the light of heaven, 
Clear when the call is given. 


M. 
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HODDER G STOUGHTON 


Draw the attention of Christmas Book-buyers to some of the most important books of the year. 





By J.M.BARRIE. _@/- net. 





ECHOES OF THE WAR. 


The Reckoning. 
By the Hon. JAMES BECK. 
(formerly Assistant Attorney-General of the United States). 
6s. net. 

In this new book, the author of “ The Evidence in the Case” 
and “ The War and Humanity,” gives his views as a representa- 
tivo American of the reckoning with Germany end examines 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. _ 


The Iron Circle. 
(The German Plan to Dominate the Trade of the World.) 


By S. HERZOG, ‘‘ The Trade Bernhardi.” 
6s. net. 
A revelation of Germany’s trade plans and of her intention 
to employ force and frightfulness to business, with a preface 
by Mr. Hoover, the American Food Controller. 


The Kaiser I Knew. 


By ARTHUR N. DAVIS, D.D.S. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The sensational book of Dr. Davis, 
years the Kaiser’s personal dentist. a a 
*T have seldom read any more piquant reminiscences. 
—Sketch. 
“One of the most personal and dramatic of war books.” 
—Guardian. 


War in the Cradle of the World: 


Mesopotamia. 
By ELEANOR FRANKLIN EGAN. 


Illustrated, 12s. net. 

Just Published. A wonderful and most interesting book 
about the Mesopotamia Campaign, by the American lady who 
followed the British Army to Baghdad. 


The Curtain of Steel. 

Author of “In the Northern Mists,” “Grand Fleet 
Days,” &c. 6s. net. 

“The Navy seems always to be lucky in its interpreters; 
the anonymous Fleet Chaplain who so delighted us with ‘In 
the Northern Mists,’ ‘Grand Fleet Days,’ and ‘ Naval Intelli- 
gence’ has now added a fourth to his list with ‘The Curtain 
of Steel.’”"-—Evening News. 

“It is the absolute duty of everyone who feels grateful to 
the Navy for all it has done for us in this war, to study these 
volumes.”—Evening Standard. 





who was for fourteen 


By the 


On Four Fronts with the Royal 
Naval Division. 
By GEOFFREY SPARROW, M.C., and 
J. N. MacBEAN ROSS, M.C., Surgeons, R.N. 
Illustrated, 12s. net. 

Spontaneous and heartening is this realistic narrative of 
the men who are soldier and sailor too, and the pen and ink 
drawings which illustrate it are as cheery as they are clever. 

“A fascinating narrative of personal impressions of many 
stirring events and changing scenes.’’—Scoisman. 


Women Wanted. 
By MABEL POTTER DAGGETT. 
Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net. 

“A full and remarkably interesting story of what women 
have done and mean to do in the wide new world that the war 
has thrown open to them,”’—Sketch. 

Every woman should read this book. 


The Life of Douglas Jerrold. 
By WALTER JERROLD. 
Two Volumes, Illustrated, 16s. net. 
The fresh, full and final biography of Douglas Jerrold. 


A Padre in France. 
By GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 


Author of “ The Search Party,” “Spanish Gold,” &c. 
6s. net. 

“Canon Hannay never appealed to the heart so much as he 
does in his ‘A Padre in France’ he stirs our laughter 
constantly, our enthusiasm often and perhaps our tears some- 
times. He is full of wise saws and modern instances. He sees 
life at the front in its naked reality, and makes you see it . . 
A genuine humility, ever ready to make allowances, runs 
through all his pages. We repeat that he will make more 
friends by these unassuming pages than by all his novels.” 

—Evening Standard. 


Desperate Germany. 
By ERNEST LIONEL PYKE. 


The man who told the truth about the internal conditions of 
Germany. 6s. net. 


My Life of Adventure. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Author of ‘‘ Where Angels Fear to Tread.” 
6s. net. 

Mr. Hales has lived, fought, and explored in all the con- 
tinents of the world. Even in the great world war he saw 
service on the Italian front. . . . He has lived a man’s life 
and lived it manfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘By far the raciest book of reminiscences of the year. Mr. 
Hales can be serious, but he is also an incorrigible humorist 
and = ‘Life of Adventure’ is as lively as the most exciting 
novel.” 














Vol, 


—SIR 
comes up to the standard set by the first, and cannot be 
neglected by any student of the war.’’-—PROFESSOR A. F, POLLARD 
in The Daily Chronicle. 
piece.”—Truth. 


The Navy Eternal. 
By ‘“‘ BARTIMEUS.” 


X 6s. net. ; 
“Open ‘Bartimeus’ pages anywhere you like and you 


immediately fall under his enchantment.”—Evening Standard, 


‘““* Bartimeus’ is an institution.”—Daily Express. 
“The Navy can afford to be silent so long as she has sons 


like ‘ Bartimeus’ to speak for her.”—World. 


“A book of enchantment. ‘ Bartimeus’ still holds his place 


as an easy ‘First’ among writers of the sea.’—Country Life. 





The British Campaign in France 
and Flanders. 


By SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
I.—1914. Vol. I1.—1915. Vol. III.—1916. Vol. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 
7s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I.: “Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a classic.” 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Vol. II “The second volume 


IV.—1917. 


Vol. III. : ‘‘ The book is quite a master- 





British Campaign on the Western Front 
with the British Campaigns in Gallipoli, the Balkans, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia, 











The British Campaigns in the 
Nearer East. 


By EDMUND DANE. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Just as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s History deals with the 
so this book deals 


Marshal Foch. 
By RENE PUAUX. 


- 5s. net. 

Mr. Rene Puaux’s excellent biography.” 
Pees —Westminster Gazette. 
This invaluable little book.”’—-Morning Post. oe eee 


The Fifty-first in France. 
By Captain ROBERT B. ROSS. 

’ _ Lllustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
“One of the literary masterpieces of the war.” 
c . : ‘ —British Weekly. 
_ “ Be sure to read ‘ The Fifty-first in France.’ It is well that 
Captain Ross has told the story of the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the Fifty-first. His prose style is incomparable. He writes 
like = eee DouGLas in The Star. 

“One of the few war books which wili be eagerly r i 
the nearer and further future.”—Morning Post. oo 


The White Eagle of Poland. 
By E. F. ‘BENSON. 


Author of ‘ Crescent and Iron Cross.” 
6s. net. 
“Mr. Benson is to be congratulated on his lucid and logical 
treatment of a rather tangled and impassioned controversy.” 
—Wesiminsler Gazette, 


Dr. Elsie Inglis. 


By LADY FRANCES BALFOUR. 

aut : Illustrated, 6s. net. 

‘The Memoir of one of the noblest and most beneficent 
spirits revealed in these tragic years.”—Glusgow Heguld 

‘What Florence Nightingale has been to English girls, Joan 
of Are to the French, that will the name of Elsie Inglis be to 
generations of Scottish girls in the coming years—an inspiration 
and a bugle-note summoning to battle for righteousness. If Dr. 
Elsie Inglis was fortunate in her life she has also been fortunate 
in = pg Bg yee 

“The story of her life and death is an eter 
womanhood.”—Daily Express. — eo 


For Remembrance: 
Soldier Poets who have fallen in 


in the War. 
By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 
(With 20 Portraits in Photogravure.) 
7s. 6d. net. 


““An eloquent appreciation of the works of our soldier-poets 
fallen in the war.’—Spectator. 


‘ “A volume which no one can read unmoved.’—Scotsman. 
EDMUND DULAC’S NEW BOOK. 


Tanglewood Tales. 
By EDMUND DULAC. 


Iilustrated in Colour, 15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net. 


POULBOT’S NEW BOOK. 
The Innocents. 


By ALFRED MACHARD. 
With 47 specially prepared Drawings by POULBOT 
7s. 6d. net 

A book of wonderful imagination and charm about three little 
children who are killed during a Gotha raid on Paris. and fly 
straight to the door of Heaven. Illustrated with 47 line draw- 
ings by the famous French artist Poulbot, the creator of ‘‘ The 
Kiddies in the Ruins.” 

















HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
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Che CHorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Niear. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


*“* Last Poems.” 3y Edward Thomas. (Selwyn & Blount. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“The Origin of Consciousness.’’ An attempt to conceive the 
mind as a product of evolution. By Charles Augustus 
Strong. (Macmilian. 12s. net.) 

** Life of Frederick Courtney Selous.” 
(Longmans. 2ls. net.) 


’ 


By J. G. Millais. 


By Sir George 
Henschel. (Macmillan. 12s, 6d. net.) 

“Tron Times with the Guards.’’ By an “O. E.” 
9s. net.) 

‘The Navy in Battle.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 


(Murray. 


By A. H. Pollen. (Chatto & Windus. 


* 7 * | 

PHILOSOPHERS are generally agreed that the principal 
motives for living are the display in action of the qualities 
of thrift, endurance, self-sacrifice, trust, gratitude, and 
duty. To demur at so elevated a doctrine would be, of 
course, to depreciate the moral currency, since only beasts 
and birds live according to the vulgar laws of Nature, and 
are alone without the sense of obligation. Yet it is possible, 
without subversive cynicism, to introduce a gloss upon this 
simple precept. Are these virtues, that is to say, ends in 
themselves, or are they rungs of the Jacob’s ladder? 
For self-sacrifice, &c., for self-sacrifice, &.’s sake would 
be profitless, and nothing, as everybody knows, is done in 
this world unless for profit. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into—What is the shining object which is at 
once free of these virtues and the occasion of them? 
Curiously enough, the answer was, almost magically, vouch- 
safed me the other day, when, picking up a newspaper, I 
was confronted by an assembly of Notable Personages, 
solidly drawn up upon a railway station and clad (as 
though in reproof to them who seek a sign) in black. The 
answer was Greatness, and to its understanding and contem- 
plation our humbler lives are surely dedicated. 


* * * 


Not only is Greatness extremely conspicuous to-day 
(which is a blow to the anti-evolutionists), but this is a 
page about books. I had, therefore, to seek an authority 
among them which would either define the constituents of 
Greatness or represent a particular example of it in 
dramatic motion. Happily, I soon put my hand upon both 
theory and practice within the covers of a book, “The 
History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great,’’ written by a man called Henry Fielding. Now just 
as, by the process of elimination, we separate the Great 
Men from the rest of mankind, so our author helps us to 
a conception of Greatness, by pointing out what it is not. 
A set of silly fellows, he says :— 

‘““Have endeavored, as much as possible, to confound 
the ideas of greatness and goodness; whereas no two things 
can possibly be more distinct from each other, for greatness 
consists in bringing all manner of mischief on mankind, and 
goodness in removing it from them. It seems therefore 


very unlikely that the same person should possess them 
both.’’ 


Yet historians have confounded these incompatibles :— 


‘* When the mighty Cesar, with wonderful greatness of 
mind, had destroyed the liberties of his country, and with 
all the means of fraud and force had placed himself at the 
head of his equals, had corrupted and enslaved the greatest 
people whom the sun ever saw, we are reminded, as an 
evidence of his generosity, of his largesses to his followers 
and tools, by whose means he had accomplished his purpose, 
and by whose assistance he was to establish it.’’ 


* * * 


Yet, though the possession of goodness would impair the 
uniform character of a great man, we must bear in mind not 
only the advantages to him of protesting and invoking this 
quality, but a genuine disinterestedness and lofty devotedness 
in the pursuit of greatness. As the great Jonathan himself 
remarks :— 

“Why, then, should any man wish to be a prig (prig=a 

thief—Author’s note), or where is his greatness? I 

answer, in his mind: ’tis the inward glory, the secret con- 








sciousness of doing great and wonderful actions, which can 

alone support the truly GREAT man, whether he be a 

CONQUERER, a TYRANT, a STATESMAN, or a PRIG. 

These must bear him up against the private curse and the 

public imprecation, and while he is hated and detested b 

all mankind, must make him inwardly satisfied with himself. 

. . . What less inducement could persuade the prig to 

forsake the methods of acquiring a safe, an honest, and a 

plentiful livelihood and at the hazard of what is mistakenly 

called dishonour, to break openly and bravely through the 
laws of his country, for uncertain, unsteady, and unsafe 
gain?” 

Iago violated the moral law, not because he had any 
quarrel with Othello or Desdemona, but “to plume up the 
will.’’ Confronted, then, with such evidences both of 
material power and mental superiority, it is surprising that 
certain of the lower sort of people should display ingratitude 
towards their great men— 


“Who, while *hey have been consulting the good of the 
public, by raising their own greatness, in which the whole 
body was so deeply concerned, have been sometimes 
sacrificed by those very people for whose glory the said 
great men were so industriously at work; and this from a 
foolish zeal for a certain ridiculous imaginary thing called 
liberty, to which great men are observed to have a great 
animosity.’’ 


* * * 


Ir is natural that as our civilization grows more splendid, 
the number and pride of its great men should increase pro- 
portionately. So it will be instructive to us, the panegyrists 
of greatness, to set down a small portion of the description of 
the hero’s character, supplied by the author, after “the day 
of consummation or apotheosis’’ which dismisses him from 
the scene of his achievements :— 


‘Jonathan Wild had every qualification necessary to 
form a great man. As h's most pewerful and predominant 
passion was ambition, 59 nature had, with consummate 
propriety, adapted all his faculties to the attaining those 
glorious ends to which this passion directed him He was 
extremely ingenious in inventing designs, artful in con- 
triving the means to accouplish his purposes, and resolute 
in executing them; for as the most exquisite cunning and 
most undaunted boldness qualified him for any undertaking, 
so was he not restrained by any of those weaknesses which 
disappoint the views of mean and vulgar souls, and which 
are comprehended in one general term of honesty, which is 
a corruption of HONOSTY, a word derived from what the 
Greeks call an ass.”’ 


There follow the fifteen points of the hero’s Pilgrim’s 
Scrip, of which I can only give a few specimens: To shun 
poverty and distress, and to ally himself as close as possible 
to power and riches; that the heart was the proper seat of 
hatred, and the countenance of affection and friendship ; that 
many men were undcne by not going deep enough in roguery ; 
to know no distinction of men from affection, but to sacrifice 
all with equal readiness to his interest; that a good name, 
like money, must be parted with, or at least greatly risked, 
in order to bring the owner any advantage; that all men were 
knaves or fools, and much the greater number a composition 
of both; ‘that virtues, like precious stones, were easily 
counterfeited ; that the counterfeits in both cases adorned 
the wearer equally, and that very few had knowledge or 
discernment sufficient to distinguish the counterfeit jewel 


from the real. 
* * * 


Have we no consolation but the reflection that perhaps 
the meek shall inherit the stars? Are the noble 
youths who lie dead on our battlefields and sick in our 
prisons the only heirs of liberty? It is not so, for if 
our great men and the system that nourishes them see life 
steadily, they do not see it whole. They see life with one 
eye—a glistening eye—but the other eye is closed to those 
unseen realities which rescue life from the emptiness and 
vagueness peopled with the shapes of illusion. These 
real things, more real than the solid mountain because 
they can remove it, will not be denied; they will have 
their revenge possibly upon us, as well as the great 
men. The most awful vengeance that can befall the 
great man is, not to cease being a great man, but to find, 
like water, his own level, to become what he really is. The 
world may forgive him, heaven may forgive him, but the 
most grievous of his labors will be to forgive himself. 


H. J. M. 
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B. H. BLACKWELL s@™ 


NAPOO! gf A BOOK OF BETES. 
NOIRES, COLLECTED BY HELEN 
HAMILTON, AUTHOR OF “THE COM- 
PLEAT SCHOOLMARM” @ TWO SHIL- 
LINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


@, “ Monstrously clever.” — The Scottish Edu- 
cational Journal. 


THE BABE’S BOOK OF VERSE 
MADE AND WRITTEN BY 
M. NIGHTINGALE, WITH 
WOODCUTS BY C. T. NIGHT- 
—~ @ TWO SHILLINGS 





















@, A dainty quill-script volume for 
children and child-lovers, 
REE ARD MELODIES @ BY WILLOUGHBY 
\ ye WEAVING, AUTHOR OF “THE STAR 
afer ? FIELDS” AND “THE BUBBLE” @ SIX 
« iy 4 SHILLINGS NET. 
@. “ The day will surely come when he will 
be recognised as one of the still, great voices of England’s 
undying and incommunicable spirit.”—The Morning Post. 
FAIRY-TALES FROM FOREIGN 
LANDS @ BY DRUID GRAYL, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ELSIE LUNN @® 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 
@, “Will give boundless delight.”—The 
Bookman. 
PILLOW-DUST DITTIES @@® BY 
THE SAME AUTHOR @ ILLUS- 
TRATED BY HELEN C. METCALFE 
32 TWO SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 
@. “One of the best.”—The Liverpool 
Daily Post. 

@, “Gorgeous titles . . . wonderful beasts . . . all little 

people will like this book.” — Everyman. 

PaHE SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN, 

PAMELA GLENCONNER @ ILLUSTRA- 

TED WITH PHOTOGRAVURES @@& 






i FOURTH EDITION, 6s. NET. 


@, “This key to the kingdom of Heaven.”—The Sunday 
Times. 





ATHOLIC TALES AND _ CHRIS- 

ba TIAN SONGS .# BY DOROTHY 
ML. SAYERS, AUTHOR OF “OP. I.” 
THREE SHILLINGS NET. 


G, “ Reproduce in graceful religious fan- 
tasies the childlike spirit and familiar 
|! intimacy with Christ characteristic of the 
Middle Ages . . . Curious and striking.””— The Times. 

(| “They will appeal or they will appal.”— The Oxford 
Chronicle. 












HE MASTERPIECES OF LA FON- 
TAINE @ DONE INTO ENGLISH 
. VERSE BY PAUL HOOKHAM, 
att - TRANSLATOR OF “THE _ BAL- 
Gye LADES OF FRANCOIS VILLON” 
mee @® ILLUSTRATED BY MARGARET 
y HODGSON ® 2s. 6d. NET. 


G, “ The best of La Fontaine’s translators. 
. . - Delightful and humorous drawings.”—The Outlook. 


XFORD POETRY 1918 @®& UNIFORM 
WITH THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ® 
PAPER, ONE SHILLING AND SIX- 
PENCE NET; ROXBURGH _PARCH- 
ai MENT, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIX- 
PENCE NET. 


OXFORD #* BROAD STREET 











MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





THE LETTERS OF 
A. C. SWINBURNE 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 
In 2 volumes, Demy 8vo. £1 1s. net. 


From The Times: “The letters, in style and temper, of a 
fine old English gentleman. . . . Except in a few letters of 
rich and excellent foolery, this high style rules his corres- 
pondence and gives a tone to the least scrap of his writing.” 


Two Fine Colour Books 


BEASTS AND MEN 


FOLK TALES OF FLANDERS. Collected and illus- 
trated by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE, Author of ‘‘ Christmas 
Tales of Flanders.” 12/6 net 


THE SPRINGTIDE 
OF LIFE 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 10s. 6d, net 


The Works of A. GC. Swinburne 
The ‘‘ Golden Pine ” Edition of Six Pocket Volumes. 
Each—Cloth, 3/6 net; Leather, G/= net. 








1, POEMS AND BALLADS (First Series), 

2. POEMS AND BALLADS (Second Series). 

3. ATALANTA IN CALYDON AND ERECTHEUS, 
4. TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. 

5. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 

6. A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


The Rackham Colour Books. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL 6s. net 
RIP VAN WINKLE 6s. net 
MOTHER GOOSE: The Old Nursery Rhymes 6s. net 
THE RING OF THENIBLUNGS 2 Vols. Each 153s. net 
INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 15s. net 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S BOOK OF PICTURES iss. net 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 6s. net 
UNDINE 7s. 6d. net 
ASOP’S FABLES 6s. net 





STANDARD NOVELISTS 
THE WORKS OF 
HALL CAINE (Library Edition of Eight Volumes). 
JOHN GALSWORTHY (Library Edition of Nine 


Volumes). 
RICHARD DEHAN (Library Edition of Ten Volumes), 
NotE :—Fudll list of titles on application. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MASEFIELD. 
Uniform Edition. Each 3/6 net. 
Lollingdon Downs 


The Daffodil Fields 
The Faithful (A Play) 








Dauber 
Philip the King 
Good Friday (A Play) 





_ 


F CICERO: Letters to Atticus. 





The Loeb Classical Library 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”—The Times. 
NEW VOLUMES. Each 7/6 net, Cloth ; 10/- net, Leather. 


YBOETHIUS: Tracts and De Consolatione 
, Philosophiae. (Containing a new Text.) Translated 
by Rev. H. F. STEWART and E, K. RAND. 
which completes the set of 3 volumes. Translated By 
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Reviews, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ‘A. E.’’ 
‘The Candle of Vision.” By A. E. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


“A. KE.” is a writer in a curious position. About nine- 
tenths of those who admire him most passionately are a 
little uncertain whether he is humbugging them or not— 
whether, indeed, he is not humbugging himself. They 
are carried away by the large images of his poetry; they 
are moved by the twilight beauty of his landscapes ; 
they respond to his eloquence as a seer of the co-operative 
commonwealth. But when it comes to the demi-gods, 
fairies, spirits, or whatever you care to call those plumed 
and fiery creatures of his vision, all but a few out-and-out 
disciples smile questioningly at one another. In their 
hearts they regard these things as the eccentricities of a 
great man rather than as inhabitants of earth, air, or 
eternity. They think of them as rather comic, like Blake’s 
vision of the ghost of a flea which he once leaped out of 
bed to set down on paper. The truth is, in hearing of 
visions of this kind, most of us are like children hearing 
a stranger speak a language we do not know. We are 
amused, as at gibberish, never pausing to reflect that the 
sense may be in the stranger’s speech and the lack of 
understanding in ourselves. And the more ignorant we 
are, the more disinclined are we to be seriously inquisitive 
beyond the tiny circle of our own world. In the proverbs, 
it is the ignorant man who believes in wonders. In reality, 
is is more often the ignorant man who laughs at wonders. 
We are by nature unbelievers in a great part of our being. 
We even regard our unbelief as a proof that we possess a 
sense of humor. 

In a world in which death and distress are all about 
us, however, we need a faith as well as a sense of humor; 
and we cannot afford to dismiss in a flurry of prejudice the 
faith of any man who writes in good faith. We should be 
especially foolish to be impatient of the faith of a true 
poet who comes making us such bounteous offers as “ A. E.” 
“Sitting in your chair,” he assures us, “you can trayel 
farther than ever Columbus travelled, and to lordlier worlds 
than his eyes have rested on. Are you tired of surfaces? 
Come with me, and we will bathe in the Fountains of Youth. 
I can point you the way to El Dorado.” This is a cheerful 
promise, a golden summons. What warrant have we that 
“A, E.” is not asking us to chase a will-o’-the-wisp? What 
warrant have we that he has not been chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp himself with the genius of an imaginative man? We 
can but listen attentively to his story and ponder it, ringing 
it on our sense of truth like a coin on a counter. 

“A. E.” tells us, at the outset, that his visionary life 
does not go back to his infancy. “TI never,” he declares, 
“ felt a light in childhood which faded in manhood into the 
common light of day, nor do I believe that childhood 
is any nearer than age to the vision. I was not 
conscious in my boyhood of any heaven lying about me.” 
At the same time, we find, in the chapter called “ Imagina- 
tion,”’ that while he was still in his ’teens he was in many 
respects the visionary that we know to-day. We see him 
walking along the country roads of Armagh at night with 
a dream-world in his head: “If I walked across my lawns 
in darkness, the grasses stirred by my feet would waken to 
vivid color and glimmer behind me with a trail of green 
fire.” While he was still only seventeen or eighteen he was 
already trying to express this mystic dream-world in paint, 
and “began with much enthusiasm a series of pictures 
which were to illustrate the history of man from his birth 
in the Divine Mind, where he glimmered first in the dark- 
ness of chaos in vague and monstrous forms, growing ever 
nigher to the human, to men-beasts and men-birds, until at 
last the most perfect form, the Divine idea of man, was 
born in space.” In connection with these boyish paintings, 
“A. KE.” relates an extraordinary experience. As he 
brooded over one of the pictures, wondering what legend 
to write beneath it, he began to feel “like one who is in 
a dark room and hears the breathing of another creature,” 
and something whispered to him, “Call it ‘The Birth of 
‘Eon.’” About a fortnight later, “A. E.” was in the 
National Library in Dublin waiting for the attendant to 
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give him a book, when his eye fell on a volume that was 
lying open on a table. It was a dictionary of religion, and 
the first word that caught his eye was “ Aton,” and “it was 
explained as a word used by the Gnostics to designate the 
first created beings.” Most people, as they read this, will 
murmur something about “coincidence,” “coincidence” 
being in such matters a blesseder word than “ Mesopo- 
tamia’’ itself. “A. E.,” however, trembled at his dis- 
covery, and so great was the impression it made upon him 
that he has ever since called himself by the first two letters 
of the mysterious word, “Aon.” He intended, we are 
told (though not in the present book) to take “Aon” as a 
pseudonym, but a printer, finding his handwriting not easy 
to decipher, printed only the first two letters, with a 
question-mark for the rest. “A. E.,” in his proof, deleted 
the question-mark, and left “A. E.”—or rather, “ At.”— 
standing. Thus we see that even his mysterious initials 
are a sort of record of strange experiences belonging to the 
same world from which came the voices to Joan of Are. 
Nor did this experience stand alone. “ A. E.”’ gives us in 
his new book an account of a considerable number of visions, 


“some of them prophetic, some of them explicable by thought- 


transference, which came to him in those early years. He 
began then to cultivate what may be called the habit of 
vision. For this, one is surprised to learn, he believes that 
no special genius is needed. ‘“Genius!’’ he exclaims, 
“There is no stinting of this by the keeper of the Treasure 
House. It is not bestowed, but it is won. Yon man of heavy 
soul might if he willed play upon the lyre of Apollo, that 
drunkard be god-intoxicated.’’ He does not pretend, how- 
ever, that the power of evocation, the mastery of one’s vision, 
comes without labor. He tells us how he himself set to work 
to attain mastery over the will. “I would choose some 
mental object, an abstraction of form, and strive to hold my 
mind fixed on it in unwearying concentration, so that not for 
a moment, not for an instant, would the concentration 
slacken. It is an exercise this, a training for higher adven- 
tures of the soul: it is no light labor. The ploughman’s 
cleaving the furrows is easier by far. Five minutes of this 
effort will at first leave us trembling as at the close of a 
laborious day.” “A. E.’s” theory is that the body fights its 
hardest to suppress the spirit’s attempt to become free. 
“ Empires do not send legions so quickly to frustrate revolt 
as all that is mortal in us hurries along nerve, artery, and 
every highway of the body to beset the soul.’’ At first, he 
tells us, his vision sometimes made him vain; he was like a 
person who at the rising of the sun would say: “This glory 
is mine.’’ But he always paid the penalty for such vain self- 
deceptions. “ By the sudden uprising of such vanities in the 
midst of vision I was often outcast.’? He maintains, indeed, 
that those who make use of the higher powers of vision for 
selfish ends are in grave peril. “Woe to him who awakens 
it before he has purified his being of selfishness, for it will 
turn downwards and vitalize his darker passions and awaken 
strange frenzies and inextinguishable desires. The turning 
earthward of that heaven-born power is the sin against the 
Holy Breath, for that fire which leaps upon us with the 
ecstasy of contemplation of Deity is the Holy Breath, the 
power which can carry us from earth to heaven.”’ 

“A. E.’s”’ theology is not always easy to make out in his 
new book. At times he seems to be a polytheist, but he would 
probably deny that he was more of a polytheist than a 
believer in the Trinity. Like Mr. Wells, indeed, he seems to 
believe in the Trinity with a difference, and to associate the 
God man may know especially with this earth man does know. 
The object of his book, he says, is to “ bring back thought to 
that Being whom the ancient seers worshipped as Deity. I 
believe,’’ he adds, “that most of what was said of God was 
in reality said of that spirit whose body is earth.’’ At the 
same time, it is not in the visible earth that “A. E.’’ finds the 
vision of reality. He believes with Plato that “the earth 
is not all what the geographers suppose it to be.’’ We live 
in a world of shadows or reflections. Another world per- 
meates and surrounds our own, populous with immortal 
presences. “ A. E.’’ believes thatinecstasy, vision, and dreams 
we actually see these presences. He believes that imagination 
is but a means of recovering our lost citizenship and con- 
sciousness of that starry world. “I am convinced that all 
poetry is, as Emerson said, first written in the heavens.’’ 
Did not Blake also claim that the authors of his poems were 
in eternity and that his books were the delight of archangels? 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


lilustrated Xmas Catalogue sent on applicatign. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


WITH SOME OTHER PHASES OF HIS ART. 
By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. Demy 4to. 
Profusely illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 
with reproductions of Drawings and- Pictures by 
Frank Brangwyn. 2 12s. 6d. net. Also large 
Paper Edition limited to 60 copies, with special 
Lithograph and an Etching by Frank Brangwyn. 
(Price on application.) 

The numerots illustrations include four double pages 
in coloured collotype, 16 illustrations in three, four, and five 
colours, including a double page, and 22 illustrations in two 
colours, including a double-page illustration cut in wood by 
the artist himself; and 8 Rembrandt photogravures of etchings. 
There are also 90 black-and-white illustrations in the text. 

“This handsome volume . contains some of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s finest creations. The volume, which is excellently 

rodiiced, the printing of the plates and letterpress being a 
oy to the connoisseur’s eye, should find a place on the book- 
shelves of all lovers of British art.’—Morning Post. 


RHYMES OF THE RED TRIANGLE | 
Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS, with 
Verses by HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform with 
“Our Hospital A.B.C.”? and ‘‘ Our Girls in War 
Time.” 4s. 6d. net. 

"The drawings in this beautifuliy printed book are very 
clever. Some of the line work is admirable, and the artist’s 
sense of humour is undoubted. . . . On the whole the 
humours of the Y.M.C.A., at home and abroad, are most 
amusingly portrayed.”—New Witness. 


THE THIRD EVE BOOK 
Pictures by ‘“‘ FISH.’? Written and designed by 
“FOWL.” Uniform with ‘“‘The New Eve.” 4s. 6d. net. 
“Every bit as good as its predecessors. Miss Fish’s 
drawing is as artfully simple and demurely piquant as ever.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


? 
THE NOAH’S ARK BOOK 
Pictures in Colour by ‘* FISH.” 
A. H. FISH and MARGARET 
Crown 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 

Miss Fish is certainly the most brilliant of our humorous 
artists, nct only from her sense of fun and her power of con- 
veying a character or emotion in a few lines but for the 
extraordinarily decorative quality of her work. 


Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON, Illustrated 
by HELEN URQUHART. Author of ‘‘ Cackles 
and Lays.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“The lilting rhymes are quite fascinating, and the humour 
of the various animals depicted mirth-provoking. Miss Urqu- 
hart’s quaint clever drawings in colour are delightful.” 


T —Referee. 
FIGHTING TYPES 
Pictures by W. OTWAY CANNELL, with Verses 
by HAMPDEN GORDON. Crown 8vo.. 2s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Otway Cannell was so successful in his delineation of 
soldier types in the covers of “ My Erratic Pal” and “ Out to 
Win” that the publisher received a number of requests from 
men at the front that Mr. Cannell should make a gallery of 
such pictures. The present volume is the result, and Mr. 
Hampden Gordon contributes short descriptive verses for 
each picture. 


A Sidelight on Russian History 


ONE YEAR AT THE RUSSIAN COURT 


, 

By RENEE ELTON MAUD. 1os. 6d. net. 
An exceptionally interesting record of a year spent at the 
Court of the Czar in 1904-1905. Mrs. Maud, who had many 
Russian relatives in the Government, in Diplomacy, and 
intimately connected with the highest personages of the Court, 
had every opportunity to study the imperialities and their 
entourage from the inside, and all that she saw is sketched 

with an engaging vivacity. 


The Newest Fiction 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. W. J. Locke is a past-master of story-telling, and his 
method grows better every year. In ‘The Rough Road’ it is 
admirably exhibited, for the whole book is written almost 
entirely in dialogue, and to do this, and do it well (as anyone 
who has ever tried to write a novel knows) is the height of 
technical excellence.’—Westminster Gazette 

**Doggie’ in the Army makes an entrancing story, con- 
taining depths of humour, pathos, and war romance.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CHOICES OF AN ETONIAN 
By HORACE BUCKLEY. | 6s. net. 
“A story of much fascination and originality.” 
—Evening News. 


] 
CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE 
By THOMAS COBB. 6s. net. 

“Treated with a freshness that makes the hook wholly 
delightful. . . . A deeply interesting book, in which there 
are three very well-drawn : characters.” — Sunday Evening 
Telegram, 
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Rhymes _ by 
LAVINGTON. 








Fifth Edition in the 








MR. Murray’s NEW BOOKS. 
RUSSIA IN 1914—17, 


Memories and Recollections 
of War and Revolution. 
By GENERAL GOURKO, 
Ex-Chief of the Russian Imperial General Staff. Illustrated. 183s. net. 


“A great book; a fascinating picture of a mi y i 
, A grea ; s a c ghty uation arising 
in its majesty to be flung ultimately into the abyss of an incomparable 
humiliation, told with all a soldier’s candour and simplicity.” 


; — —Weekly Dispatch. 
AFTER THE WAR. 

y VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.0O. These essays de yi 
the Crown, Parliament, the Church, and set forth Se eae 


bilities which eac ices wi y i 
eo atc my ed of these offices will have to fulfil in the near 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 
AFTER THE WAR. 


By the BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 





J. R. CLYNES, M.P. ' F. S. Button. 

LORD LEVERHULME. R. H. TAWNeEy. 

MIss ANDERSON. F. DuDLBY Docker, C.B, 
Miss LAWRENCE. B, SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


apt SiR HuGH BELL. 
Edited by S. J. CHAPMAN, C.B.E., M.A. 
Right Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, M.P. 6s. net. 


THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO THE NATIVES OF ‘RIC 
By His Excellency Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.K.B., p dang 
Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast. 2s. 6d. net. 


AIRMEN O’ WAR. 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of “ Between the Lines.” Thrilling 


examples of the high courage and ready humour <« ur repi 
airmen. 6s. net. . ’ a 


WRACK OF WAR. 


By J. A. HAMMERTON. Word-pictures of the undertones of war 
that strike in particular the human note ji lett ori te 
drawings. 6s. net. r 1ote. With eight original 


IRON TIMES WITH the GUARDS. 


By an O.E. This volume gives the experiences of an old Etonian 
guardsman and his men, and is full of personal touches, incidents 
and escapes. It tells much of the men and their amazing coura e, 
coolness, and humour. 9s. net. aia 


MANY FRONTS. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Varied experiences of war in France 
Macedonia, Italy, and with the Fleet, described with especial 
vividness. 6s net. i 


THE NELSON TOUCH. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. ‘“ A book of wisdom indeed—the 
ripe wisdom of one who was the Napoleon of Naval warfare.”— 
Morning Post, 3s, 6d. net. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. Contains all the poems published by 
Sir Henry Newbolt from 1897, and will be found a volume worthy 
of this master of verse. New and complete edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS. 


A Collection of War Poems, for the most part written in the Field 
of Action, by Seamen, Soldiers and Flying Men who are serving, 
or have served, in the Great War. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by E. B. OSBORN. 6s. net. 


THE PLAYGROUND mi. FAR EAST. 


By the Rev. WALTER WESTON. Mr. Weston knows Japan as few 
Englishmen know that country, and as an experienced mountain- 
climber has traversed the islands in every direction. 18s. net. 


THE PAGET BROTHERS. 


1790-1840. Edited by LORD HYLTON. “We want to hear more 
about ‘the Brotherhood.’ In this failure to satisfy the sharp 
curiosity he arouses lies a sufficient proof of the editor’s excellent 
success.”’—Spectator. 15s. net. 


CANON BARNETT. 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND FRIENDS. By his Wife, Mrs S. A. 
BARNETT, C.B.E. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Two vols. Illustrated. 28s. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES. 


By FANNY, LADY BLUNT. “Her chatty descriptions conjure 
up an atmosphere which helps us to understand the big things 
written about in official language in graver publications.”—The 
Times. 15s. net. 


Introduction by the 
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What, however, is the nature of this unseen world, which 
is as objectively real as the present world? “A.E.’’ apparently 
believes in the objective reality even of those mocking faces 
that sometimes appear to the fancy when one has closed 
one’s eyes for sleep. He believes that in dreams and in 
imagination and in intuition the soul visits a many-colored 
world to which the normal senses are blind, and the explana- 
tions of Freud seem to him as absurd as would be the report 
of a dull dissector on the beauty of Cleopatra. Not that “A.E.”’ 
has a single explanation for all psychic phenomena. Many 
of them he would attribute, for instance, to the soul’s getting 
into touch with the memory of the earth. Like William 
James, he raises the question whether there may not be a 
great stored-up earth-memory ; and he thinks that he himself 
has wrung some of its secrets from it, through intuition. 
The most startling chapter in the book is that called “ The 
Language of the Gods,’’ in which he relates how by intense 
meditation he sought to discover the roots of speech as man 
first received them in the original names of things from the 
gods. He describes how he used to meditate over each letter 
of the alphabet in order to discover its secret. “ No doubt the 
sanity of the boy who walked about the roads at night more 
than thirty years ago, murmuring letters to himself with the 
reverence of a mystic murmuring the ineffable name, might 
have been questioned by anyone who knew that he was trying 
to put himself in the place of his Aryan ancestors.” It may 
be doubted whether the prosaic will be reassured by the 
chapter in the book in which they are told that H is “the 
sound correspondence of Heat,” and that it has affinity with 
the color orange, or that “Z represents the multiplication, 
division or begetting of organism from organism.”’ Even 
those whom the account of the language of the gods and the 
interpretation of the Celtic myths merely bewilders, how- 
ever, will find such a wealth of poetic image and of noble 
fantasy in “ A. E.’s” book that rapture will alternate with 
puzzlement as they read it. After all, did not a fine English 
poet behold the traffic of Jacob’s ladder pitched between 
heaven and Charing Cross? Here is the imaginative auto- 
biography of an Irishman who has seen the same overwhelm- 
ing vision in the streets of Dublin. It is a book that will 
make men inquisitive about some. of the possibilities of 
this life of ours. 





THE SPIRITUAL SIDE. 
* A Padre in France.” By GEoRGE A. BIRMINGHAM. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. net.) 
‘Letters of a V.A.D.” By R. E. LEAKE. (Melrose. 5s. net. ) 


Mr. “ GeorGe Birmincuam ”’ is known to fame as a writer of 
vivacious fiction. But it was not in the character of a 
popular entertainer, nor yet as a soldier, that he volunteered 
for active service abroad. The author of “Spanish Gold”’ 
received his commission as Chaplain to the Forces. 

The clergyman in war time is in a position of some 
delicacy. It is his mission to preach the gospel of love to 
a nation organized for the purpose of torture and slaughter, 
of peace without encouragement to pacifism, of conscience 
whilst reviling the “ conchies,’’ and of forgiveness to our 
enemies in terms that shall not wound the readers of “ John 
Bull’ or damp the spirits of the “ Evening News.’’ At home 
this difficult feat has been performed with zeal and gallantry ; 
but at the Front the fiercest of evangelical fire-eaters 
occasionally quailed. 

It did not take Mr. Birmingham long to discover that, on 
the subject of its shepherds, his flock had views of its own :— 

‘“‘ My first experience there was far from encouraging. 
The day after I took over frora my predecessor I ventured 
into the men’s recreation rocm. I was received with silence, 
trosty and most discouraging. I made a few remarks about 
the weather. I commented on the stagnant condition of 
the war at the moment. The things I said were banal and 
foolish no doubt, yet I meant well, and scarcely deserved 
the reply which came at last. A man who was playing 

billiards dropped the butt of his cue on the ground with a 

bang, surveyed me with a hostile stare, and said: ‘We don’t 

want no parsons here.’ ” 

Being a man of spirit and humor, Mr. Birmingham soon 
found that there were other ways beside the proffer of super- 








fluous spiritual munitions in which he could serve the Army. 
As expert at chess, cribbage, draughts, billiards, and bridge, 
as organizer of concert parties and magic lantern lectures, 
Mr. Birmingham befriended and kept out of mischief the 
large army of boys who had enlisted too young to be of any use 
for fighting. The existence of these boys was one of the real 
problems of the Base. As Mr. Birmingham says, “it is not 
your ‘good’ boy who rushes to the recruiting office to tell a 
lie about his age.’’ The existence in camp of this army of 
young hooligans was a standing menace to discipline; and 
the social and moral difficulty was even worse. At last an 
Irish surgeon decided that something must be done. 
Although “trying to get anything of an exceptional kind 
done in the Army is like floundering in a trench full of sticky 
mud, surrounded by dense entanglements of barbed red 
tape,’”’ with the help of the Y.M.C.A., a popular colonel, an 
enthusiastic lady worker, and the Irish genius for defying 
system, the Young Soldiers’ Camp was started at last. Its 
first meeting was “a riot, in which every window in the place 
and everything else breakable was shattered into bits ’’; but 
after that, all went well. 

The time for good advice is now happily drawing to a 
close, but when ex-President Roosevelt and the “ Morning 
Post ” have had their way and we are once more engaged in 
a world war, Mr. Birmingham will have a word to say to 
the War Office about the evils of life at the Base. One of the 
chief causes of its demoralizing effects on the soldier is its 
hideous dullness; a second, and a less obvious factor, is 
the starvation of the wsthetic faculties. 


‘*For a long time after settling down in that camp I 
was vaguely uneasy without being able to discover what was 
the matter with me. I was thoroughly healthy. I was well 
fed. I was associating with kindly and agreeable men. I 
had plenty of interesting work io do. Yet I was conscious 
of something wrong. It was not home-sickness, a feeling I 
know well and can recognise. It was not fear. I was as 
safe as if I had been in England.”’ 

Mr. Birmingham discovered, by accident, that he was 
suffering from an unsatisfied yearning for color. Everything 
at the Base is the color of mud; the huts, the tents, the men, 
the W.A.A.C.s, even the lady canteen workers, who, had they 
truly understood the Army’s needs, would have decked them- 
selves in scarlet, green, and gold. For “men want color, just 
as they want liquid and warmth. They are not at their best 
without it.”’ The widespread enthusiasm for gardening, at 
which the men put in an amount of voluntary work that 
they would greatly have resented for other purposes, the 
pleasure they took in the arrangement of brightly colored 
stones outside the orderly rooms, was an unconscious protest 
against the world of drab. It is possible too that this ugly 
monotony is not really the surest means of defence. “In the 
next war, if there be a next war, regiments will perhaps move 
against the enemy as gay as kingfishers and quite as difficult 
to see, whilst fighting men will look to each other like ladies 
in the beauty chorus of a revue.” 

“A Padre in France’’ is a genial and well written 
account of the secular life at the Base. The author’s 
experiences were neither particularly exciting nor particu- 
larly comfortable, but they contained some memorable 
moments. One of these was the playing out of a hand at 
bridge during a Zeppelin raid ; the other was a staff officers’ 
lunch, which moved Mr. Birmingham’s companion to 
exclaim: “ If this is war, the sooner it comes to England the 
better.”’ 

Such religious and amatory emotions as are excluded 
from Mr. Birmingham’s book are lavishly restored to us by 
Miss Leake. When the V.A.D. is not chatting about tran- 
substantiation with a patient or holding the House Surgeon’s 
hand, the sad story of the injured colonel sweeps away her 
pen. Thus :— 


*“Oh how can I explain it? The vision of a knight 
betrayed and broken, beaten and battered, who rises again 
with lance set and courage undaunted. Bravely triumphant 
for the sake of two little girls who believe in their mother’s 
fairness—the mother whom their adored father chose for 
them. Yet the vein of humor; hiding the hurt heart; 


the kindness of it all. How typical a British gentleman the 
man is.”’ 


The V.A.D., it is only fair to remember, has a great deal 
to put up with—discipline, garbage, the conversation of her 
fellow nurses. Squeamishness, either about life or English 
prose composition, is not an asset at a war hospital. Fortu- 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
Christmas List 


THE BOOK OF WAR 
BY THE VICTOR OF THE WAR 


NOW IN THE PRESS. READY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR 


By MARSHAL FOCH, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces. Translated by HILAIRE BELLOC. With 
numerous Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

In this exhaustive volume Marshal Foch lays down the principles 
of attack and defence which have guided his victorious campaign 
on the Western Front. To understand recent events it is absolutely 
necessary _to study this clear and vigorous volume. ¢ 


THE COMPLETE DESPATCHES 
OF LORD FRENCH 


Mons, The Marne, The Aisne, Flanders, Neuve Chapelle, 
The Second Battle of Ypres, Loos, Hohenzollern Redoubt, 
and the names of all those mentioned in Despatches. With 
Maps and Portraits. Limited to 500 numbered copies. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
“It is right the Lord French’s historical Despatches should be 
present ted to. us in this worthy form.”—The Nution. 
ae great historical value.’”—The Daily News. 
No library of works about the War can be considered decently 
equipped without @ copy > beautifully — printed.’ *—Punch *—Punch 


OLD SAWS s MODERN INSTANCES 


By W. L. COURTNEY, LI..D., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, Author of “ The Literary Man’s Bible.’”” Demy 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘If not the first of living English essayists, Mr. Courtney is in 
the very first line. "—Guardian. 


THE DICKENS CIRCLE 


By J. W. T. LEY, formerly Secretary to the Dickens 
Fellowship. With "32 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 

Mr. Ley is one of the half-dozen best informed living Dickensians. 
This book is packed with anecdotes, rich in character study. and 
racy with observation. It portrays the “entire world of Charles Dickens, 
the most representative group | of the Victorians. 








COLOURS STUDIES IN PARIS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d. net. 

This is a brillianly descriptive record of literary and dramatic 
life in the French capital before the War. It contains fascinating 
character sketches of Mallarmé, Verlaine, Yvette Guilbert, Aristide 
Bruant, , and _many 0 others. 


THE FRANCE | KNOW 


, WINIFRED S'TEPHENS. With 

Bo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Miss Stephens knows France from coast to border-line, and she 
khows its people no less than its landmarks. This graphic, critical, 


interpretative volume reveals the heart of France to her Ally as 
no book of the kind d has" succeeded in doing. 





Illustrations. Demy 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NOVELS ARE KNOWN 
EVERYWHERE FOR THEIR FRESHNESS, 
VIGOUR AND LITERARY FLAVOUR. 


OUT OF THE WAR? 


By MRS. BELLOC-LOWNDES 


THE LAW OF THE GUN 


2nd Edition. RIDGWELL CULLUM 


THE SILENT BATTLEFIELD 
By MARY L. PENDERED 
QUEEN JENNIE 


By MAY WYNNE 


CHAPMAN & HALL LTD.,, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES IN 
WAR TIME. 


By JAMES BRYCE (VISCOUNT BRYCE). 


The Times.—‘ 


8vo. 6s. net. 
These essays and addresses embody alike Lord 
Bryce’s views on the merits of the war and his proposals for 
the avoidance of similar calamities for the future.” 





ON SOCIETY. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. §$vo. 
The Scotsman.—‘To his followers Mr. Harrison has left a 
Testamenitum in which they will find guidance and inspiration, 


but, indeed, all earnest seekers after the highest good may profit 
by perusal of his eloquent pages.” 


12s. net. 


MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 
OF A MUSICIAN. 


By Sir GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus. Doc. With Portrait. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 





2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 





SECOND EDITION. 

JOHN KEATS: His Life ana Poetry, 
his Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. 

By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With 
other Illustrations. S8vo. 18s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


LITERARY RECREATIONS. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Chronicle“ This book has the ease, the finish, the 
austere elegance that are the marks of Sir Edward Cook’s style. 


Every one of the nine essays it contains makes very agreeable read- 
ing. . A book to read and re-read.’ 


Portraits and 








VOL. V.—JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections with Critical Introductions by various 
writers, and a General Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, 
M.A. Vol. V.—BROWNING TO RUPERT BROOKE. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

The New Statesman.—*1I don’t know where else so much of 


the best work of the nineteenth century can be obtained within 
one cover.’ 


DEMOCRACY AT THE CROSS.- 
WAYS: a Study in Politics and 
History with Special Reference 
to Great Britain. 

By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 





15s net. 





EDITH WHARTON. 


THE MARNE. A Tale of the War. 


7” EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 


W. and A. K. JOHNSTON’S 


WAR MAP OF THE WESTERN 
FRONT. 


Showing Main Lines of Retreat and Advance 1914-1918, 
and German Territory affected by the Terms of the 
Armistice. 25 by 20 inches. 1s. net. 





*,* Send for Macmillan’s New Catalogue of 
Books suitable for Presentation. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. London, W.C.2. 
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nately for her own and for her patients’ chances of survival, 
“Red Cross Nurse’s ” nerves are tough. She adores 
Kipling, and does not faint at operations; she can endure 
without complaint the insolence of orderlies and the snubs 
of sisters, and she can laugh at the Anzac’s jokes. And so 
we can respect her heroism, even when she expresses it. 





/ MARSHAL FOCH. 


‘Marshal Foch: His Life, his Work, his Faith.” By 
RENE Poavux. ‘Translated by E. ALLEN. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


Even if Marshal Foch had never come to the supreme 
command on the Western Front, he would have had an 
enduring place in military history. It is not generally 
known yet how greatly he deserved it; but in a careful 
study of the war the eye seems ever to be drawn to a focus 
in this same stern, confident figure. The defeat at Morhange, 
in the first days of the war, was only prevented from 
becoming a rout by the efficient cover of Foch’s 20th Corps, 
and he remained in command until the attempt to pierce 
the Gap of Charmes had failed, and with it half of the 
German plan. Called to direct the Ninth Army, he waited 
patiently till his units, drawn from every part of the 
battlefield, were assembled, and then turned them into an 
army and pierced the German line when his own right 
was streaming back in disorder. He saw the Northern 
group of armies through the terrible days on the Yser and 
at Ypres, meeting every call upon him with superb non- 
chalance, ever versatile, hopeful, unyielding. It was under 
his direction that trench warfare found its appropriate 
tactics at Carency and Notre Dame de Lorette. The Somme 
was fought under his eye, and later he became Chief-of- 
Staff, assisted at the re-establishment of Italy last autumn, 
and in the darkest days of March became Commander-in- 
Chief. It was a natural and inevitable decision, since he alone 
remained master of himself and of the position when 
everything seemed lost. And,*° become Commander-in- 
Chief, he had to deal with one crisis after another. No 
sooner was Amiens saved than the Lys was rushed and 
the Germans seemed destined to reach the coast. When 
this attempt was foiled there was the sudden advance to the 
Marne to stem, and at length the time came to make an 
end. The Germans struck on each side of Reims, and the 
memorable counter-attack was delivered. Ample justice 
has been done to Gouraud’s defence east of Reims, but the 
blow at Soissons cannot yet be visualized in all its bearings. 
It bore a striking resemblance to the desperate stroke which 
turned the tide of the Marne, and few know how deeply 
Foch mortgaged his reserves to press it to success. In this, 
as in other expedients during the war, he showed himself 
a soldier of whom Napoleon would have approved. If 
Ludendorff had been a great general, disaster might have 
fallen upon the Allies. But Foch had studied his opponent 
too well, and Ludendorff, with the power to recover the 
initiative, never again had the chance. The succeeding 
strokes up to the main offensive were a masterly series of 
preparations, and when the last four days of September 
suddenly put the whole German defensive in jeopardy, 
Ludendorff informed the German Chancellor that he must 
ask for an immediate armistice. 

But Foch stands above his own work. Long before the 
war his lectures had become an inspiration to the student. 
He ever insisted on his students learning to think and will. 
“War,” he said, “is the sphere of moral force; battle, the 
struggle between two wills; victory, the moral superiority 
of the conqueror, the moral depression of the conquered.” 
What room in such a prescription for rote, for the scientific 
aspect of war? Commanders were to command and inspire— 
Will was the determinant of victory. It is not that Foch 
ignored the scientific aspect of war. He assumed it. His 
lectures are full of profound knowledge. He is a consum- 
mate tactician, a versatile and masterly strategist. But in 
the end, battles are won by fighting, and it is will that 
prevails. 

Marshal Foch has proved his theses in the stern school of 
war. He does not yet look his sixty-seven years, though sorrow 
has aged him during the war. A Southerner by birth, he is 








apt to become animated when he converses on his favorite 
subject. But his mind is wonderfully balanced, and his 
will indomitable. The war has cast up few really great 
figures; but Foch is one of them. Simple, direct, kindly, 
and deeply religious, he knows how to command, as how to 
obey. It is reposted that when French informed Foch, in 
the Battle of Ypres, that he intended to retire, Foch dis- 
suaded him. “Then we can only die,” French retorted. 
“Stand firm first; we can die afterwards,’ Foch replied. 
Whether true or not the sentiment is characteristic, and 
one could wish that so great a man had found a better 
biographer than M. Puaux, who seems to have only 
admiration as a qualification. 





ok Vv POETRY—OLD AND NEW. 


Forty New Poems.” By W. H. Davies. (Fifield. 4s. net.) 
“Pearl.” Rendered into Modern English Verse by E. J. B. 
KIRTLAN. (Kelly. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“The New World.” .Poems. By LAURENCE BINYON, (Elkin 
Mathews. ls. net.) 


We are apt to deliver rather hasty judgments about artistic 
tradition, and on that account to dismiss it as encumber- 
ing the free development of the human spirit manifested 
in the arts. Connecting tradition quite arbitrarily 
with the rules, with pedantry, with the image rather 
than the reality of knowledge, our impatient genera- 
tion is apt to forget that there is no necessary association 
between tradition and restriction. For the fact is 
that in the arts tradition is the only criterion of survival. 
A certain amount of fine literature is handed down from an 
age to posterity not because it is tenacious like eld, but 
because it is fresh and alive like youth. 

So that when we say that Mr. Davies’s poems have 
a traditional tone and stamp, we mean it as a compliment. 
So much has been written about his poems and so extra- 
ordinarily stable and uniform is their quality, so obvious 
their appeal, and so clear and precise their workmanship, 
that there is no more to be said about him than an almond 
tree in blossom. His poetry exists, and though we do not 
find in it a wide range of intellectual power, a profound 
exploration of life’s mysteries, or an intense spiritual clair- 
voyance, neither do we find humor in Blake, wit in Words- 
worth, nor gaiety in Emily Bronté. We may, indeed, 
say various things about him—his melody, felicity 
of phrase, his dewy sweetness and spontaneity and 
all the rest of it, repeated until, in truth, we are 
sick of the words. It is a bore to write it all 
down; Mr. Davies writes to be read, not written about, 
and at last we come down to this—that, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, he enjoyed the last poem of the 
author’s he read as much as the first; that this enjoyment 
has never grown weary, in spite of the fact that Mr. Davies’s 
Muse has not an extensive wardrobe, and that when he does 
get sick of him he will be sick of the sight of green fields, 
the smell of violets and the sound of singing birds. More 
than half of Mr. Davies’s songs are perfect in ‘themselves, 
without a flaw and of a beauty which we do not the less 
cherish because it is easy to be understood and of a character 
common to all the children of Nature and, let us hope, in 
spite of plenty of evidence to the contrary, of the most part 
of mankind. Such, we feel, is neither grudging nor 
excessive praise. This is his epitaph on Edward Thomas :— 

‘* Happy the man whose home is still 
In Nature’s green and peaceful ways; 
To wake and hear the birds so loud, 


That scream for joy to see the sun 
Is shouldering past a sullen cloud. 


And we have known those days, when we 
Would wait to hear the cuckoo first; 
When you and I with thoughtful mind 
Would help a bird to hide her nest, 
For fear of other hands less kind. 


3ut thou, my friend, art lying dead : 
War with its hell-born childishness 
Has claimed thy life, with many more ; 
The man that loved this England well, 
And never left it once before.’’ 
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Messrs. BELL’S LIST 


13 DAYS. MY ESCAPE FROM A 
GERMAN PRISON. 


By Captain J. A. L. CAUNTER, Ist Gloucester 
Regiment. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A really thrilling and exciting story.”’—The Tatler. 
“From the time Captain Caunter hid in the prison canteen, 


few will be able to lay the book aside till he is safe in the 
Dutch gendarme’s house.”’—The Oxford Magazine. 








RALPH WALDO TRINE’'S GREAT BOOK. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. 


Popular Edition. 450th Thousand, with Portrait and 
new ‘‘ War Message to My Readers.’’ Now Ready. 
2s. 6d. net. 


OTHER WORKS. 


THOUGHTS FROM TRINE. 


~ An Anthology from the Works of RALPH WALDO 
TRINE. With a new Portrait. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE WINNING OF THE BEST. 


7th Thousand. Daintily bound. Is. 6d. net. 


THE NEW ALINEMENT OF LIFE. 


Concerning the Mental Laws of a Greater Personal 
and Public Power. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND. 


A Plea for a more Simple, Vital, and more Consistent 
Christianity. Crown 8vo. With a new Portrait of 
the Author. 3s. 6d. net. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet, with full details of other Works 
by this popular Author. 








STANDARD GIFT BOOKS. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURE SERIES. 


A collection of Victorian Masterpieces in new and 
dainty format, each with 8 Colour Plates, and de- 
signed Title-page, Covers, and End-papers. 3s. 6d. 
net each, with exceptions. 

The Series includes JACKANAPES, JAN OF THE WIND- 
MILL, FLAT IRON FOR A FARTHING, and other of the 
classic stories by Mrs. J. H. EWING, as well as Miss ALCOTT’S 
LITTLE WOMEN and GOOD WIVES, Mrs. GASKELL’S 
CRANFORD, and volumes by LEWIS CARROLL, CHARLOTTE 
YONGE, GEORGE ELIOT, &c. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


Retold from Sir J. M. Barrie’s Play by DANIEL 
O’CONNOR. With 28 full-page Illustrations in 
colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 8yo. 
38th Thousand. 6s. net. 


‘As near the ideal as one could wish. To some children, 
indeed, it will be as good as seeing the play.’—The Nation. 


THE STORY OF PETER PAN. 


By DANIEL O’CONNOR. With 4 Colour-plates and 
16 Black-and-White Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. 20th Thousand. 3s. net. 


L’HISTOIRE DE PETER PAN. 


Par DANIEL O'CONNOR, d’aprés la piece de sir 

J. M. Barrie. Traduction en frangais par Mare 

Ceppi. Crown 8vo. With 4 Colour-plates and 

numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 1s. 6d, net. 

Translated into simple French, this little book should find 

as many new readers among French-speaking children as have 
already welcomed it in English. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 








DENT’S 
BOOKS FOR WINTER READING. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES—“ The event of the literary 
Autumn. ‘ —Morning Post. 


. H. HUDSON’S 
Far Away an abet record of his ad- 


venturous boyhood in South 
Long Ago. America. Stories of strange 
birds and beasts and stranger 
human beings. 15s, net. 
Times:—“ A book which we can never read enough of.” 
Punch:—“ Mr. Hudson’s fascinating pages, describing his 
home in the Pampas, help us to understand the peculiar posi- 
tion he occupies in literature.” 


a 


The Eclipse of ® im 


The authoritative book on the 

Russia. Russian downfall and the 
events which led up to it, 
16s, net. 


Daily Telegraph:—~‘‘ No student of the two greatest events 
of their kind in human history—the War and the Russian 
Revolution—can afford to overlook it.” 


ParisThrough By A. HERBAGE EDWARDS. 


2nd Epition. 
fi A lively record of English 
an Attic. 


student life in Paris before 
the War. “A little epic of 
contented poverty.”— Punch. 

6s. net. 


Tatler:— A real story of how two young people, blessed 
with £140 between them and a few wedding presents, made a 
home for themselves in Paris and found complete happiness.” 


: By*‘ALPHA of the PLouau.” 

Leaves in the Rue volume of Essays by 
" the Author of “ Pebbles on 

Wind the Shore,” with numerous 
illustrations by CLIVE 

GARDENER 5s. 6d. net. 

Graphic:—"' A joy te handle, to read and to keep.” 


. By MICHAEL WOOD, 
The White Author of “The Willow 
Weaver,” etc. A_ beautiful 
Island book of rare literary quality. 
Times:—‘ This strange example of Divine dealing with an 


4s. 6d, net. 
individual soul is f-!lowed with a studious care which certainly 
holds the reader.” 





By JANET LAING, 
2nd. Epirion. 
A thoroughly entertaining 
book for fireside reading. The 
story of a country house party 
and a novel experiment. 
6s. net. 
Morning Post:—“ A fresh comedy with a very delicate alloy 
of farce.” 


Before the 
Wind. 





York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 








J.M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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And this “ Lovely Dames ” :— 


‘*Few are my books, but my small few have told 
Of many a lovely dame that lived of old. 
And they have made me see those fatal charms 
Of Helen which brought Troy so many harms ; 
And lovely Venus, when she stood so white 
Close to her husband’s forge in its red light. 
| have seen Dian’s beauty in my dreams, 
When she had trained her looks in all the streams 
She crossed to Patmos and Endymion, 
And Cleopatra’s eyes, that hour they shone 
The brighter for a pearl she drank to prove 
How poor it was compared to her rich love ; 
But when I look on thee, love, thou dost give 
Substance to those fine ghosts and make them live.” 
We hardly feel that Mr. Davies need feel ashamed that he 
has not written more war-poems. 
“Pearl,” as the student of literature knows, is one of 
a group of alliterative poems written anonymously in the 
fourteenth century, a group which includes Piers Plowman, 
“ Joseph of Arimathea,’’ and “Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight.”” We wish that the ordinary reader knew what an 
exquisite and incomparable thing it is, “ begemmed,” 
though Mr. Gosse calls it. For that reason we agree 


with the translator, Dr. Kirtlan, that “it is a bold” 


thing to challenge so great a master.” It is not 
only bold, we submit with all deference to the trans- 
lator, but superfluous, and that, too, in spite of the fact 
that, so far as it goes, so far as it can go, the rendering 
is spirited, readable, and idiomatic. But we repeat, why 
translate this noble poem at all; why not read it as its 
unknown author wrote it? “Pearl” was written not only 
when the language had definitely passed from the inflected 
and synthetic to the uninflected and analytic, but when 
the vernacular was at its most virile, productive and 
abundant. If we moderns can read Chaucer and Piers 
Plowman in the original fourteenth-century native English, 
if furthermore we can read the metrical chronicles, the songs 
of Laurense Minot, and even the “Ancren Riwle” of a 
still earlier date, without recourse to the services of a 
translator, we surely can manage “ Pearl.” It is written in 
“ Middle English,’’ from which the stage to modern English 
is more a matter of spelling and syllabic pronunciation than 
radical form. At any rate, with glossarial footnotes most of 
the difficulties are too slight to admit of such a sacrifice of 
the spirit of the original which a modern version, however 
gool and faithful, must entail. A literal word-for-word 
transcript is really the only legitimate course for the inter- 
preter, and that, to our mind, is quite unnecessary. Dr. 
Kirtlan writes us a learned and instructive Introduction, but 
to say that these alliterative poems were “ the expression of 
a great national and democratic movement in England 
consequent upon the successful wars of Edward III. against 
France,” is as though we were to declare that the democratic 
movement in Germany is consequent upon the war she has 
just conducted against England. It is so, but the chain of 
causation is a little deceptive. 

Some of Mr. Binyon’s poems collected in this book may 
be called good newspaper verse. The others are more 
impressive, and we can acclaim the author's good feeling, 
sincerity, and conscientious workmanship. The best poem 
in the book is “ Hunger,” which conveys a solemnity and 
terror that will make it remembered when the ephemeral 
verse of many and many a minor poet has vanished :— 

‘I come among the peoples like a shadow. 
I sit down by each man’s side. 


None sees me, but they look on one another, 
And know that I am there. 

My silence is like the silence of the tid» 
That buries the playground of children ; 
Like the deepening frost in the slow night, 
When birds are dead in the morning. 
Armes trampte, invade, destroy, 

With guns roaring from earth and air. 

IT am more terrible than armies 

I am more feared than the cannon. 

Kings and chancellors give commands; 

I give no command to any; 

But I am listened to more than kings 
And more than pass‘onate orators. 

I unswear words, and undo deeds. 

Naked things know me. 


T am first and last to be felt of the living, 
I am Hunger.” 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


THERE were never fewer books of the kind which are 
meant for gift books than have been published this 
December. This is not meant as a complaint, but as an 
unfeeling statement. No reviewer could object to the 
limited output, if it is a labor-saving device. On the other 
hand, the output does not seem to have been limited by 
the rigorous selection of only those works which deserve to 
live. But here one had better be careful; for what are the 
best books for children has not yet been settled, because 
it will never be. Only Metropolitan stipendiaries, and 
those who make a solemn st idy of children’s welfare without 
taking their own childhood into consultation, ever suppose 
that “bad” books have a “pernicious” influence on 
youth. As so few of us can tell a good book from 
a book which ought to die, and yet we read the latter 
without doing any more harm than wasting time that we 
should have wasted in any case, we need not worry when 
we see a boy with “ Three-fingered Jack, the Terror of the 
Antilles.” While looking very grave, as is expected of 
us, over the popularity with all schoolboys of Alkali Pete 
at the cinema, we remember that it would have been the 
same with us at their age. We absorbed enough pernicious 
print in youth, by the reckoning of any magistrate, to have 
turned us into profiteers discovered by unexpected Peace 
counting evil fortunes we had made out of sorrow and 
disaster ; but alas! Three-fingered Jack and Morgan the 
Pirate failed us in an obvious opportunity. We do not 
blame ourselves. We remember that Tolstoy read bawdy 
novels in his youth, and the Tsar in his, like all monarchs, 
books of devotion You never can tell. The only certain 
thing about a child reader is that it is, naturally, insensi- 
tive to the music of great language, and indifferent to the 
noble appeal, and it is almost as certain that it will be 
just as insensitive and indifferent when adult. 

That does not mean, of course, that anything will do 
as reading for the children. Without being able to explain 
their preferences, these are found out, with a little careful 
watching. There is, for example, an enthusiasm among 
the very young for works by the author of “ Benjamin 
Bunny” which is widely spread, and, if one has the 
patience to look into it, offers an excellent example to 
most of us elders. For Beatrix Potter, the author and 
illustrator of these little books (her contribution this year 
is “The Tale of Johnny Town-Mouse,” Warne, 2s. net), 
has an innocent humor, both in her drawings and in her 
legends, which is original and irresistible. Of this order 
of books, for children of the same age, * Billy’s Garden 
Plot’ (Blackie, 4s. net), as vivaciously related and illus- 
trated by S. Rosamond Prager, deserves applause for its 
good fun. If all books for adults were done as well we 
should be lucky. “A Little Chaff,’ by Margaret Lavington 
and Helen Urquhart (Lane 3s. 6d. net), some country rhymes 
for children of the city, is another happy little effort. 
These three cheerful books ought not to be overlooked. 
“Big Peter’s Little Peter,’ written and illustrated by 
Lilian Cheesman (Jarrold, 7s. 6d. net), is the right thing 
for various ages. -It is one of those books for children 
which parents also usually read through, for the author’s 
enjoyment in her work is communicative. 

There are very few new illustrated fairy books of the 
more elaborate kind, but three should have honorable 
mention. ‘Beasts and Men,” folk-tales collected in 
Flanders and illustrated by Jean de Bosschére (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d. net), is what the author gives us this year as a 
welcome companion to his “Christmas Tales of Flanders.” 
The artist’s decorations in color are too involved, rich, and 
delicate to do more than confuse the mind of a child who 
expects an illustration to a story and is confronted with a 
chromatic mystery ; but the simple lines of his black-and- 
white are droll and cunning enough to set the youngest 
mind out into the adventure of the stories—and the stories 
are delightful. ‘English Fairy Tales,” by Flora Annie 
Steel and illustrated by Arthur Rackham (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. net), are the old fables re-told. The stories run in 
colloquial English. No child could listen to Mrs. 
Steel’s easy confidence in the world of magic with- 
out at once losing itself in that world. As to Mr. 
Rackham’s illustrations, they accord with the warm and 
comfortable English versions of the Northern folk-tales. 
His ogres. and witches are merely delightfully comic, 
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ROVING AND FIGHTING 
(Adventures under Four Flags) 

By Major E. 5. O’REILLY. Demy 8vo. 366 pages. 
20 Illustrations. 118s. 6d. net. 





UNICORNS. Essays on 
Literature, Art, and Music 
By JAMES HUNEKER, Author of ‘ Egoists,” 
‘*Teonovlasts,”? &e. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


BLUE DASH CHARGERS, 
and other Early English Tin Enamel 
Circular Dishes 
By Rev. E. A. DOWNMAN. 93 by 7 ins. 81 Mlus 
trations in eclour, half-tone, and tine printed on fine 
antique laid paper. 158. net. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP 
RACES from the Earliest Time to 
the Latest ‘Shamrock’ 
By HERBERT L. STONE. Demy 8vo. Fully lilus 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 


WAR 


By PIERRE LOTIL. Popular Edition. 18. net. 


INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS 


sy BARRY PAIN, Author of ‘‘ Edwards.’ 18s. 6d. 
liet, 


TEXTBOOK OF NAVAL 
AERONAUTICS 


By HENRY WOODHOUSE. Anu authoritative boek 
on the new aerial strategy and tactics over land, the 
re'ation of air supremacy to land supremacy, the 
science of air scouting, the employment of aircraft 
to direct artillery fire, the probiems of armouring 
aeroplanes and many similar subjects. Large quarto, 
300) pages, 200 illustrations. 35s. net. (Uniform 
with Textbook of Naval Aeronautics.) 


PRACTICAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE 

By ‘‘ BUCCANEER.”’ 5s. net. 

The latest and best book on the game 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
MARRIAGE 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. Second Edition. 
Cloth. 68. net. 

Supplies the growing need of a fuller knowledge of 
the emotions that unite the sexes. 


THE CHILD MARKET: A 
Twilight Sleep Novel 


By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. 6s. 
net 


SELF AND THE OTHER 


A Novel. By VICTORIA CROSS. 2s. net. 


ARROWSMITH’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE KING OF THE SMUGGLERS. 


A Cornish Tale of Adventure. By W. A. STANLEY HELLYAR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. 5s. net. 


THOMAS WILLIAM HARVEY, Prophet 


and Priest, sometime Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol. By the 
Rev. H. C. A. COLVILE. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRISTOL 
ROYAL INFIRMARY. By G. MUNRO SMITH, M.D. Bristol, 
L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S., Hon. and Consulting Surgeon to 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary, late Lt.-Col. R.A.M.C. (T.). 
12s. 6d. net. 

MORE POEMS. By Marcarer Tyrreiu 


GREEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper covers, 28. net. 


DARTYMOOR IN DEVON, and Other 


Poems. By WooDHOUSE LANE. A dainty volume. 1s. net. 


DREAMS AND IDEALS. Sonners by 


FEDDEN TINDALL. Verses in a vein of idealism and optimism. 
1s. net. 
THREE MEN IN A BOAT. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
Volumes reprinting in Arrowsmith’s 2s. net cheap cloth series 
are: Ziska, by MARIE CORELLI; Three Men on the Bummel, 
by JEROME K. JEROME; The Man who was Thursday, by G. K. 
CHESTERTON; A Daughter of Astrea, by E. PHILLIPS OrpENHEIM. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Bristol: J. W. ARRGWSMITH LTD. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
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By THEODORA WILSON WILSON. A gift 
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Separately in paper covers 2/- net, Cloth bound 3/6 
net. Postage 3d. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
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however huge and grotesque; and his fairies and children 
are of May orchards. He communicates no shiver from 
an uncanny other world, like de Bosschére. “ Canadian 
Folk Tales,’’ by Cyrus Macmillan, with illustrations in color 
by George Sheringham (Lane, 15s. net), is a novel and 
enticing volume. The author has wandered among the 
Indian tribes of Canada, and has taken down the stories of 
magic and transformation he has heard by camp fires. Yet no 
child who has read “ Hiawatha”’ will need an introduction 
to these yarns; and the colored decorations to the book, 
though not altogether in keeping with it, are attractive in 
their own way. Of the original fairy stories, “ In Wheelabout 
and Cockalone,” by Grace Rhys, illustrated by Megan Rhys 
and Margaret Tarrant (Harrap, 5s. net), should be mentioned 
for its amusing fancy and the brightness of its dialogue ; 
and “Fairy Tales from Foreign Lands,’ by Druid Grayl 
(Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net), is a good medley of fairies, princes, 
and strange beasts, 

“The Springtide of Life,’ poems of childhood by A. C. 
Swinburne, with a preface by Edmund Gosse and illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham (Heinemann, 10s. 6d. net), is an 
interesting volume of verse, for there may be students who 
will be curious to know what Swinburne thought about 
childhood. Here it mostly is. As this is a rapid guide to 
books that would do for Christmas gifts, and cannot be a 
criticism of Swinburne’s poetical appreciation of infants, one 
stanza may serve: 

‘* Seven white roses on one tree, 
Seven white loaves of blameless leaven, 
Seven white sails on one soft sea, 
Seven white swans on one lake’s lee, 
Seven white flowerlike stars in heaven, 
All are type unmeet to be 
For a birthday’s crown of seven.’’ 


“Wild Life of the World,” by Richard Lydekker, 
F.R.S., in three volumes (Warne, 4 guineas), is the sort of 
royal gift which would, had the luck of it come our way 
when young, have filled us with wonder and gratitude not 
far short of speechless awe. The study of nature, as a new 
school of educationists is teaching it, has aroused an 
enthusiasm in the young which is embarrassing to many 
parents who don’t know a Purple Emperor from a Tapir, 
don’t know where either lives, don’t know how to find out, 
and have got no work of reference they can rely upon. A 
good and fairly full work of reference upon animal life is 
essential in any home where there are children; and this 
work by Mr. Lydekker is sufficiently full, and is thoroughly 
reliable. The author does not, as usual, work through the 
natural Orders from the anthropoids to the polyps—a 
method which always, in the end, left an uncertainty as to 
whether elephants were to be found in Brazil. He describes 
the Orders as he comes to them in geographical distribution ; 
an excellent plan, which makes evident, for example, the 
difference between the American tropical forest and the 
Congo jungle. It would be difficult to overpraise the 
generous illustrations in these volumes. A few of them 
incline to the romantic, but usually they are faithful studies 
of their subjects, and many of them, as when the koodoo 
is represented, are very beautiful. 

As to the new stories for boys and girls, Captain Gilson 
‘ vives a robust mystery story of Central Africa, “In the 
Power of the Pygmies ”’ (Milford, 5s. net) ; Herbert Strang 
has another African yarn, “Tom Willoughby’s Scouts” 
(Milford, 5s. net); and Clarence Case, a story of the Saxon 
invasion, “The Banner of the White Horse” (Harrap, 5s. 
net). “A Little Ship,’ by “ Taffrail” (Chambers, 6s. net), 
is not fiction, nor is it specifically a book for boys; but boys 
are realists to-day, and “ Taffrail’s” book of the real adven- 
naval officer on can be specially 
commended for its good writing, its humor, its freshness 
and simplicity, and its complete freedom from the cant 
many writers assume as a purple garment when they are 
narrating of shins and the sea in wartime. ‘ Submarine 
and Anti-submarine,” by Henry Newbolt (Longman’s, 7s. 6d. 
net), is a very interesting account of the work of the latest 
arm of the senior Service, and of the perils of submarine- 
chasers. 

A selection of the more likely from the new list of 
books for girls: ‘“ Lodgings to Let,” by Violet Bradby, 
illustrated by George Morrow (Milford, 3s. 6d. net); 
“Spoilt Cynthia at School,” by May Baldwin (Chambers) ; 
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“The School of Ups and Downs,” by Elsie Oxenham 
(Chambers); and “A Patriotic School Girl,” by Angela 
Brazil (Blackie, 4s. 6d. net). 

There are three other books we wish to mention. They 
are not for children. But if anyone is looking for “the 
real thing” for an understanding friend who is no child in 
these matters, then try de Coster’s “The Legend of Tyl 
Ulenspiegel”’ (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net). It has been 
translated from the French by Geoffrey Whitworth, and has 
twenty woodcuts by Albert Delstanche. This famous 
Belgian work, Rabelaisian in its character, is unfortunately 
expurgated to some extent, but it is still, even in this 
English edition, on the large scale, the obvious work of a 
master, a man who knew sorrow, but who loved to share 
the mirth and good living of his fellows, mocked impostors 
wherever he found them, and had a hatred of cruelty and 
injustice that is like lightning. It is one of the rare books, 
full of sad laughter and warm understanding, of the order 
of Don Quixote. Another book is one we do not remember 
seeing mentioned anywhere. For that reason, though it 
was published last year, it must get a notice here. “By the 


* Wayside” is a book of tales and legends illustrated and 


translated by Una Hook from the Danish of Viggo 
Stuckenberg (Chatto & Windus). Stuckenberg was an artist 
who died in 1905, and he was unknown except to a young 
generation of Danish authors who respected him as a writer 
and critic. Their respect, judging by this translation, was 
thoroughly justified. These stories look like fairy tales ; 
and their landscapes are so wide, and with such an 
atmosphere of freedom and expectancy, that the sly 
satire of the stories comes rather as a shock when 
the reader discovers where he really is. A thoroughly 
enjoyable volume. And still another book is “The Happy 
Hypocrite’ (Lane, 21s. net), illustrated by George Shering- 
ham for an edition to do some honor to its author. As 
Max Beerbohm is so shy, publishers are compelled to do 
this with him, to bring him out; and as there is no need 
to tip a wink to the knowing over Lord George Hell, this 
notice will be sufficient intimation to them. 
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_ Owtne largely to the failure of the Government to demobi 
lize—-according to the Northcliffe Press less than 10,000 soldiers 
have received even a conditional discharge—the financial 
situation gets worse rather than better, and the continuance of 
military operations in Russia is another bear point of the Stock 
Exchange. The great cotton strike in Lancashire, and the 
electioneering concessions to railwaymen, confirm the fears and 
anxieties of those who believe that industrial conflicts at home 
are unavoidable now that the strain of war is over. Mr. 
Shurchill’s epee to take over the railways gave some 
stimulus to that market, but the buying soon came to an end. 
Under these adverse circumstances, the continued dullness of 
Consols and gilt-edged securities is hardly surprising. On 
Thursday afternoon Consols were quoted at 593, and French 
Fives were 85} Russian issues have been depressed and 
prices are nominal. Mexican securities are also dull, and even 
Argentine Railways get little support. Money has been plentful 
at from 23 to 3) per cent. Discount rates remain at about 
3} per cent. for all maturities. 


THE P. & QO. REPoRY. 

Jt is difficult for shareholders to gather from the latest 
report of the P. & O. any very precise information as to the 
Company’s earnings in the twelve months ended September 30th 
last, or indeed, as to its financial position. The profit and loss 
account does not state profit, but only gives a figure for “ net 
resuli after providing for depreciation, &e., and adding £50,000 
each to the contingent and provident food service funds ’’-—and 
depreciation is not specified. This ‘‘ net result’’ is £782,360, 
which compares with £762,456 in ihe previous year, and 
£494,160 in the first year of war; so, whatever the nature of the 
depreciation allowance, the company would seem to have had 
a pretty good year. Debenture interest absorbs slightly less 
at £55,644, the Preference divided the same sum of £152,000, 
and the Ordinary divided at last year’s rate of 18 per cent. (paid 
free of tax), takes £575,701, leaving the carry forward £1,000 
lower than a year ago. The balance sheet unfortunately con 
tains only one item on the assets side, property, fleet, stores, 
investments, cash, &c., alll being lumped together and totalling 
some £164 millions. This total exceeds the total assets of a 
year ago by £33 millions. 

LUCELLUM. 
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